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CAN WE UNITE? 
EDITOR: 

Your January issue is certainly a most en- 
lightening one, especially the three articles by 
the theologians and your own on birth control 
—all so timely. The three on ecumenism are 
so unusual. They give such insight to the whole 
question. One sees how complex the whole 
problem is. But what courage and faith there 
is in Catholicism to hope for anything to come 


out of these proposed meetings and to hope 
later for eventual unity “that all may be 
re 


James McCormack 
Leonia, N. J. 
EDITOR: 

. .. I have read the January issue of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD with great interest. It is a 
splendid issue! 

Walter Harrelson 


University of Chicago Divinity School 
Chicago, IU. 


Ed.: We judge by other comments on the 
January issue that (as we had hoped) there is 
a widespread, if underdeveloped, interest in the 
United States in the progress of the ecumenical 
movement. 


RED CHINA’S ABILITY 
EDITOR: 

I have read the de Bernis report (“What I 
Saw in Red China,” Jan., 1960) and I am as 
unimpressed by it as I am impressed by Red 
China’s ability at the technique of the guided 
tour. In the first place, man does not live by 
bread alone, and in the second, I have talked 
with too many refugees in Hong Kong to be- 
lieve that the Communists have even made an 
approach to providing the spiritual freedom 


via “freedom from hunger” about which he 

talks. 
Richard L. Walker 
University of South Carolina 
Columbia, S. C. 

OUR CAMEL’S NOSE TECHNIQUE? 

EDITOR: 

Re: “The Issues Which Divide Us,” (Dec., 
1959). 

Everyone who has tried to preserve and per- 
petuate a “mixed” marriage can attest to the 
efficacy of the “camel’s nose” technique used 
by Catholics, and has lived, in microcosm, with 
the issues discussed by Mr. McAfee. 

Prior to our marriage, my Catholic betrothed 
professed religious freedom and accorded equal 
status to my non-Catholic theism. Eventually 
it was revealed to me that error does not have 
equal status with truth, and it became a day- 
to-day issue over whether I would be per- 
mitted to hold onto false doctrine and belief. 
Also I gradually came to realize that the Cath- 
olic Church was legislating for my private and 
public morality, what books I should or should 
not read, what plays and movies I should or 
should not see, what foods I should or should 
not eat. 

Question: If peaceful co-existence with a Ro- 
man Catholic is not possible within the sacred 
confines and intimate sanctity of a home, how 
is it possible in society at large? 

Reader 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Ed.: When two are “one flesh” it is bound to 
be difficult for them to be divided religiously, 
but there have been houses in which the diffi- 
culty was overcome by the persevering practice 
of charity and tact. In any pluralistic society 
certain virtues are needed: some people have 
them and some people don’t. 
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THE VAN DOREN CASE 
EpITor: 


I’m a new subscriber and long-time admirer 
of your always provocative magazine. But with 
the very first subscription issue, my high re- 
gard for the quality of your articles suffered a 
damaging blow. I’m referring to John Law- 
rence’s self-consciously intellectual “Van 
Doren’s Paradise Lost” (Jan., 1960). 

Now really! Am I, because Mr. Van Doren 
is a member of “the most distinguished literary 
family in America,” to swallow without re- 
gurgitative reaction his too theatrical confes- 
sion of guilt—even if, as he advises us, it was 
all in the “interest of increasing public respect 
for the work of the mind.” 

. . - I’m afraid Charles Van Doren’s story 
makes a very poor case for the American in- 
tellectual. And so does Mr. Lawrence’s. 


George Allen, Jr. 
Palisade, N. J. 


Ed.: There are many facets to the Van 
Doren case. Mr. Lawrence chose Van Doren’s 
betrayal of his intellectual vocation but he did 
not condone the moral fault. 


EDITOR: 


The author of the Van Doren article makes 
one stupid statement: that intellectuals don’t 
belong on TV. But one of your book reviewers, 
P. Albert Duhamel (“Flannery O’Connor’s Vio- 
lent View of Reality,” Feb., 1960) is on TV in 
Boston and I wish some more people of that 
calibre could get on TV. Don’t you? 

John O’Brien 


Boston, Maes. 


Ed.: Yes. However, I do not think that the 
author was referring to the appearance of 
scholars on superior quality programs but to 


their becoming amateur (or professional) TV 
entertainers. 


ATTENTION MR. BLANSHARD! 
EDITOR: 


Regarding the letter of Joseph A. Kelley of 
Rochester, N. Y. (CATHOLIC Wortp, Jan., 
1960), it may be of interest to Mr. Kelley to 
know of the existence of a non-sectarian organi- 
zation, “Citizens for Educational Freedom,” 
that believes in the natural and constitutional 
rights of parents to direct and control the edu- 
cation of their children. 

The ultimate goal of this organization is 
freedom of choice in education with govern- 
ment recognition of this constitutional right. 
They seek a government education policy that 
does not demand that parents surrender this 
right as a condition for their children’s sharing 


in tax-provided educational benefits. These 
parents want equal treatment under the law 
for all school children both in educational and 
welfare benefits. More information on the CEF 
may be obtained by writing to “Citizens for 
Educational Freedom,” 3109 South Grand 
Boulevard, Room 25, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


Marcelline McNamee 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Ed.: For passing along this information about 
this “subversive” organization we shall prob- 
ably receive honorable (?) mention in some fu- 
ture book by Mr. Blanshard. We are cited 
twice in his most recent opus, “God and Man 
in Washington.” 


LAY PEOPLE IN THE CHURCH 
EDITOR: 


Mr. Joseph Lawrence’s article ‘“What’s 
Wrong with the Laity?” (Dec., 1959), indicates 
that a “dialogue” between clergy and laity can 
be amicable and could contribute much to the 
future of our Church. That such a “dialogue” 
should take place is imperative. Grievances 
must be thinned down and a systematic and 
united action must proceed unhampered to- 
ward restoring His Kingdom on earth. Yves 
M. J. Congar, O.P., points out in Lay People 
in the Church, the words of the late Cardinal 
Suhard, “The basic cell of apostleship, its unit 
of measurement, is everywhere, like a sort of 
‘organic compound,’ the inseparable two-fold 
of priesthood.” 

As a member of the laity I should like to 
call attention again to an already respected 
form of systematic action, the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine and to encourage all who 
can to willingly assist their pastors in this 
“choicest form of Catholic Action.” 

Where else can be found a more complete 
program designed precisely for the laity work- 
ing with the clergy? Here, an educated laity 
can contribute their best efforts where they are 
most needed. 

Louise M. Des Marais 


New Orleans, La. 


Ed.: I myself think that CCD is a wonderful 
development in American Catholicism. Back in 
the 1860’s, Father Hecker said to Archbishop 
Spalding: “Men interested, intelligent and 
filled with Catholic faith and spirit .. . are 
scattered all over our land. ... Shall we not 
suffer unless we somehow obtain more help 
from our laymen? Men must do something, 
and feel a responsibility, if they are to appreci- 
ate their religion. The blood must circulate 
through the limbs, otherwise we shall die of 
apoplexy and the laity of paralysis.” 
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EVI. T| YRIAL By John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 


How Fair are Kennedy’s Critics? 


As THE DATE for the Democratic convention draws near, the political pic- 
ture comes into sharper focus. The situation may change in the next few 
months but as of this moment, I would say that the American people are 
unwilling to vote for a Catholic president. Protestant bodies may in all 
sincerity pass resolutions saying that no American should apply a religious 
test to candidates for public office and that denying a Catholic fair con- 
sideration because of his religion is to deny him a fundamental constitu- 
tional right. But the awful truth is that in this democracy where political 
immaturity is tragic, the majority of voters are not emotionally and psy- 
chologically mature enough to conquer bias and cast a ballot for a Catholic. 

Robert Michaelsen in The Christian Century (Feb. 3rd) asks the 
question, “Has the climate of opinion in the U. S. altered sufficiently to 
make the election of a Roman Catholic to the presidency a real possi- 
bility?” His answer is negative. He does not think it likely that the Amer- 
ican people will.elect a Roman Catholic president in the near future. As 
Victor Ferkiss said in THe CATHOLIC WorLpD last month, the presidency 
is a symbol, the symbol of the traditional Protestant majority in the U. S. 
Michaelsen likewise sees the symbolic significance of the presidency and 
says that the American people seek to elect an embodiment of themselves, 
“a one-man distillation of the American people.” They are reluctant there- 
fore to vote for anyone who differs too radically from the Protestant ma- 
jority in religious affiliation and beliefs. 


Mocuazsex states that Eisenhower “fits the symbol adequately.” He 
joined the Presbyterian church after he became president, “a very accept- 
able affiliation in terms of symbolic value.” It is then a very interesting 
fact that in a recent poll, 375 out of 705 Presbyterian ministers said they 
would not vote for a Catholic for president under any circumstances. 
Naturally Catholics have good reason to be disappointed at discovering 
these lingering remnants of old religious bigotry. We thought our fellow- 
citizens had come a long way since 1928. But perhaps it’s providential 
that the break with precedent be postponed a few years. After all, the 
American government and nation will do business as usual, with or with- 
out a Catholic president. Moreover, a Catholic president at this time 
would work under the intolerable strain of prying, lynx-eyed scrutiny from 
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censors who would smell Vatican 
influence in every presidential ut- 
terance that would have moral or 
spiritual overtones. Our only genu- 
ine regret is that feeling of frustra- 
tion that comes over us as we see 
the iron curtain of prejudiced prece- 
dent that bars qualified members of 
religious minorities from the highest 
office in the land. 


‘TL nene Is ONE feature of the pres- 
ent situation however that demands 
the attention of thoughtful citizens. 
It is the unfair criticism that is be- 
ing levelled at Senator Kennedy. I 
don’t know whether these critics 
are consciously unfair or are uncon- 
sciously rationalizing their religious 
compulsions. At any rate they are 
attacking ,him for irrelevant and 
sometimes trifling reasons that are 
bound to stir up religious emotions. 
Bias is bad enough but it’s a hun- 
dred times worse when it’s disguised 
in other forms. 

For instance, the Senator has 
been accused of being under his 
father’s thumb and is to be dis- 
trusted because nis father has ex- 
pressed isolationist views. Another 
charge is that the Senator did not 
show sufficient moral indignation 
against Senator McCarthy: he 
should have been more emotional 
in his righteousness. Perhaps we 
will be hearing soon that the 
Senator may prove too partial to 
DeGaulle because his wife is of 
French ancestry. 


Tuese CHARGES are irrelevant and 
innocuous enough but the really 
damaging accusations are those that 
have religious undertones. There is 
for instance the episode involving 
the Chapel of the Four Chaplains 
who though differing in faith, yet 
went to their deaths at sea arm in 
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arm. That the opponents of Ken- 
nedy should use this memorial to 
brotherhood as a device to stoke 
religious fires is a sad commentary 
on our time. 

The Senator was invited to speak 
at the dedication of the chapel as 
a representative of the Catholic 
Church since one of the chaplains 
was Catholic. He accepted. When 
he found out that the Philadelphia 
archdiocese had refused to support 
the drive for funds for the chapel 
because it was located in a Baptist 
church, Kennedy bowed out as 
Catholic representative but said he 
would be glad to attend in another 
role. The Christian Century (Jan. 
27th) summing up the facts of the 
incident comes to this conclusion, 
“If Mr. Kennedy were President, 
he would be subject to the same 
kind of discipline that he acknowl- 
edges as Senator.” 

Now I submit that this is an al- 
together unfair conclusion. Had 
Kennedy attended, he would have 
attended as a Catholic representa- 
tive who lacked the credentials of a 
representative. He would have been 
acting under false pretenses. Do 
American diplomats take it upon 
themselves to represent the U. S. in 
foreign countries even when they 
have no proper credentials? 

In early February, it was an- 
nounced that Shane MacCarthy, a 
Catholic layman, was to deliver an 
address in the Chapel of the Four 
Chaplains. However, before accept- 
ing the invitation he had first se- 
cured the assurance that he would 
be accepted as a representative of 
the President’s Council on Youth 
Fitness rather than as a represent- 
ative of the Catholic Church, and 
he was also assured that there 
would be no religious service on 
this occasion. 
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Anoruzz OCCASION when Kennedy 
was the victim of unfair criticism 
was the incident pertaining to U. S. 
government-sponsored birth-control 
projects for underdeveloped coun- 
tries. In a recent broadcast, Edward 
P. Morgan pointed out quite con- 
vincingly that the birth control is- 
sue was not a genuine political issue 
but a purely academic one. For 
Congress was not preparing to pass 
any birth control bill at the time. 
Moreover, Morgan showed that un- 
til birth control devices can be made 
cheap and simple as swallowing a 
pill, they won’t have any effect on 
bursting populations, and if they 
are simplified, nothing that the 
United States will say or do can 
prevent the native peoples from us- 
ing them. Yet Kennedy was forced 
to discuss this unreal issue that had 
explosive religious implications. 


T use Is no such thing as the 
Catholic vote but this kind of un- 
fair tactics may create a Catholic 
vote of sympathy for Senator Ken- 
nedy as the victim of unfair criti- 
cism. There are plenty of real issues 
to discuss without engaging in the 
double talk of claiming religious 
tolerance and at the same talking 
about Vatican pressure, the 1960 
version of the 1860 rumors that the 
Pope was enroute to the White 
House. If American voters want to 
bar Catholics from the White House 
as the South bars Negroes from the 
polls, let them do it openly and 
bluntly without dissimulating the 
ugly motives that prompt it. 
Robert Michaelsen, in a second 
article in The Christian Century 
(Feb. 10th), says that just as in- 
dependents recommend voting for 
the man, not the party, he would 
paraphrase their advice in this 
fashion: “Vote for the man, not the 
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church!” He points out that two 
men of the same religious affiliation 
may be poles apart politically. 
“One thinks of two men by the 
name of McCarthy, both Roman 
Catholics, the more famous one 
being the late Senator from Wis- 
consin and the other the present 
junior Senator from Minnesota.” 
It would be difficult to find two men 
who differed more completely in 
methods, sympathies and public 
record.” There is a world of wis- 
dom in this maxim, “Vote for the 
man, not the church!” 


The Bishops Confront Trujillo 


By WAY OF sharp contrast to the 
unfair criticism I have been discus- 
sing, an editorial in the N. Y. Times 
(Feb. 3, 1960) represents an emi- 
nently fair and just commentary on 
the Church’s involvement in politi- 
cal affairs. The editorial is entitled 
“General Trujillo At Bay.” It deals 
with the dramatic pastoral of the 
Catholic hierarchy of the Domini- 
can Republic in which they pleaded 
with the Dominican dictator to re- 
spect the freedoms of his people. 
The pastoral was read in all 
churches of the Republic on Janu- 
ary 31st. 

In the letter the bishops ex- 
pressed their solidarity with the 
families bereaved by the arrest of 
their loved ones and declared that 
Catholic Christianity must defend 
the rights of individuals. These 
human rights, said the bishops, come 
before the rights of the State. They 
derive from natural law and to sup- 
press them is to commit “a grave 
offense against God.” The bishops 
listed as some fundamental rights 
the right to life, the right to marry 
and bring up a family, the right to 
migrate, the right to a good reputa- 
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tion and freedom from anonymous 
denunciation. From the tone of the 
letter, we can judge that thousands 
of victims of Trujillo’s tyranny must 
be suffering tortures in his jails or 
awaiting execution. The charge 


against them? Perhaps the vague 
indictment of “conspiracy.” 


Tue Times editorial described the 
pastoral as “a damning indictment 
of what the regime is doing.” Then 
it went on to make this very impor- 
tant comment: “The Church does 
not intervene in political affairs un- 
less religious rights are attacked or 
until political oppression impinges 
heavily on moral rights.” It noted 
that in the recent history of Latin 
America, whenever the Church 
“moves into the political arena in 
defense of humanity and civil rights 
against dictators, the end is in 
sight.” 

This is not only a correct evalua- 
tion of the influence of the Church 
in certain Latin American countries 
but also a tribute to the beneficent 
use of its power by the Catholic 
hierarchy. The credulous reader of 
Paul Blanshard’s works may im- 
agine the hierarchy in Latin Amer- 
ica is a crypto-fascist power bloc 
that exerts its influence only to 
shore up sagging dictators or for 
purposes of self-aggrandizement. As 
the Times editorial points out how- 
ever, the hierarchy in the Domini- 
can Republic is not hesitating to use 
its influence in defense of personal 
freedoms. 

I think it is fortunate that the 
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Times editorial appears at this time 
when so much claptrap is being said 
and written on the question of the 
Church and politics. I have read 
the pietistic Catholic journalist who 
makes the sweeping statement that 
the Church never mixes in politics, 
the corollary of which is that the 
Church should hide in the sacristy. 
Then there is the superpatriotic 
American Catholic who says that 
the Catholic public official’s oath of 
office and the Catholic citizen’s loy- 
alty to his country take precedence 
of all other obligations. 

The fact is that the Church, dis- 
creetly and prudently but firmly 
and unhesitatingly, will use its in- 
fluence and power in defense of hu- 
man rights. Since the human person 
has the God-given privilege and 
duty of perfecting his spiritual fac- 
ulties so as to become Godlike in 
preparation for the Beatific Vision, 
no State has any right to impede 
him in the pursuit of this goal. And 
the Church that would tolerate any 
interference by a State would be 
derelict to its duty. 

In their pastoral the Dominican 
bishops use an apt quotation from 
Pope Pius XII: “We have spoken 
of the rule of liberty which will be 
another exquisite fruit of the vic- 
tory of liberty triumphant over ar- 
bitrary rule and over violence. But 
this liberty can flourish only where 
justice and the law establish and as- 
sure effectively respect for the 
dignity of the people in every par- 
ticular.” For this liberty the Church 
will fight dictators. 





AN INTERVIEW WITH 


The Honorable 
Robert D. Murphy 


Former 
Under Secretary of State 
for Political Affairs 


by Harry W. Flannery 


The United States 
Wages Peace 


Are we making progress in the propaganda phase of the Cold 
War?...Isa series of summit meetings a good idea? ... Was 
the President’s visit to Spain justified? ... What can we expect 
from Communist China? . . . Will the Communists take over 
Cuba? ... Is there any likelihood that some country will ask 
the U. S. for birth control information? Robert Murphy an- 
swers these and other timely questions in the following interview. 
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On December 3!st Under Secretary of State Robert D. Murphy resigned 
his State Department post to become director of the Corning Glass Works 
and president of Corning International. A few hours before he left his office 
in the State Department in Washington, he was interviewed for The Catholic 
World by Harry W. Flannery. 

During his forty-three years in foreign service, Robert Murphy had come 
to earn the title of the nation's number one "trouble shooter." A secret 
agent in World War Il, he prepared the way for the Allied landings in North 
Africa. He served as political adviser to the U. S. military government in 
Germany during the Berlin airlift. In the 1958 crisis in the Middle East he 
went to Lebanon as President Eisenhower's personal representative. This 
December he accompanied the President on his 18-day, 20,000-mile trip in 
Europe, Asia and Africa. 

Robert Murphy is a recipient of the Catholic Association of International 
Peace award for furthering Christian principles of justice and charity in in- 
ternational affairs. 











Q. I suppose you agree that the visit of President Eisenhower to 
India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Iran, Tunisia and Greece increased United 
States prestige in all these countries. 


A. I feel that the President’s visit to these countries has been 
one of the outstanding features of our diplomacy in recent times. 


Several of these countries have had doubts about the American 
attitude on the subject of peace. I think that Mr. Eisenhower’s 
visit has given the public in these nations the very definite 
impression that the United States is sincere in its quest for 
peace. He has, I think, brought to these people a better reali- 
zation of the American attitude than we have been able to 
achieve by any other means. I would say this is “impact di- 
plomacy.” 


Q. Would you say that the trip helped take the peace issue away from 
the Soviet Union? 


A. I think definitely it has. I believe that the Soviet leader- 
ship has sought through the past years to develop a monopoly 
of this question, and also has done its utmost to cast reflections 
on the intentions of the United States, accusing us of cold-war 
tactics. I believe that the trip has basically reversed the posi- 
tions, and that the impact is not lost on the Soviet leadership. 


Q. Do you think the Khrushchev visit to the United States served a 
useful purpose? 


A. Yes, I do. Mr. Khrushchev is a self-made man who has 
come up the hard way. There is little doubt that he is a man 
of considerable ability. He is a dynamic personality who has 
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made an important contribution to his party as well as render- 
ing substantial service to the Soviet people in permitting a bet- 
tefment of their standard of living. He has restricted some of 
the extravagant elements of the central police power in the 
Soviet Union, reducing the number of arbitrary arrests and 
freeing some of the concentration camp prisoners. His dedica- 
tion to the Communist system is unquestionable. We had no 
thought of converting him to our own ideology. But in his 
complete dedication to the Soviet system he may have developed 


illusions which, if persisted in, could be ruinous to his own coun- 
try as well as to others. 


Q. Did his talks with President Eisenhower aid the cause of peace? 


A. The importance of his visit lay in his conversations with 
Mr. Eisenhower. It is well for Mr. Khrushchev to learn directly 
from the source best qualified to speak for this nation that our 
people have no thought of abandoning our policy of positions of 
strength, of collective security and forward strategy. In learning 
more about our position while he was in the United States, and 
during President Eisenhower’s coming visit to the Soviet Union, 
he will find time for sober reflection which could create a 
healthier atmosphere and, to use a pet Russian expression, relax 
tensions. Mr. Khrushchev, we hope, will learn that there is a 
point of no return beyond which it would be unwise and dan- 
gerous to push audacity. Our President has said repeatedly that 
he will go any place at any time if there is reason to believe it 
will promote peace. 


Q. Other than the trips, is the United States taking affirmative steps 
in the propaganda phase of the Cold War? 


A. Yes, I think the steps we are taking in the field of dis- 
armament, in the field of nuclear testing, having always in mind 
the necessity to work for a controlled, safeguarded system, have 
persuaded people in various parts of the world of the construc- 
tive purposes of the United States. You can call this “propa- 
ganda,” if you wish, but I think we are exercising a solid line of 
foreign policy. This to my mind is always the best propaganda. 
The words “Cold War” have also taken on a rather sinister mean- 
ing. I would say we have an honest, straightforward foreign 
policy line. 


Q. Do you think that there is a possibility that we might reach im- 
portant agreements such as on disarmament? 


A. I think the best answer to this question is to analyze the 
reasons for the existence of heavy armament burdens. Why do 
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we have armaments? They grew out of a situation involving 
mutual distrust. And no matter what kind of blueprint for dis- 
armament may be devised, it must be based on some degree of 
mutual confidence and understanding. We propose therefore 
the creation of a system of safeguarded, verified disarmament. 
Without that there is no possibility of creating a situation of 
mutual confidence and trust which would enable us to reduce 
our military efforts. 


Q. In view of what you've said, would you say that Khrushchey has 
altered the Lenin-Stalin foreign policy line? 


A. I’m convinced that a considerable evolution of thinking 
is underway in the Soviet leadership. We are however aware 
of the history of the Soviet regime and we know that it is cap- 
able of very sharp turns. Nevertheless, today there are indica- 
tions of a definite orientation that may be salutary for the fu- 
ture. It certainly behooves us to watch and avoid actions which 
could cause a reversal of a trend which might be very beneficial. 


Q. In that case, we must—I suppose—seek constant negotiation on 
many issues, hoping for some possible settlements of issues? 


A. I think that’s right. And when we talk in terms of a 
summit meeting, obviously not all the fundamental questions 
will be solved at one meeting. I think the idea of a series of 
meetings of heads of state is the only way to create a possibility 
of arriving at better understanding and permanent solutions. 


Q. You were on the recent trip with President Eisenhower. Is there 
any personal observation you'd like to make? 


A. One point is worth mentioning, I think. I believe that all 
of the governments concerned in the series of visits were im- 
pressed by the favorable, enthusiastic public reaction to the 
President. I know that we were impressd. The public response 
far exceeded our expectations. I don’t doubt but that it ex- 
ceeded the expectations of the foreign governments. I see in 
this a very definite advantage in our future relations. 


Q. Why do you think the public reaction was greater in the countries 
of the Near and Middle East than in Europe? 


A. The people in a country that the President of the United 
States has never visited in our history naturally found the visit 
more of a novelty. Other countries visited were more accustomed 
to presidential visits. Other factors also were involved. I think 
the receptions demonstrate a tremendous reservoir of good will 
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not alone for the President, but for the American people. They 
answer the question also as to whether the people in these coun- 


tries are aware of what this country has done in post war years 
in foreign aid. 


Q. In that connection, I notice on your desk, Mr. Murphy, a new 
book entitled “Democracy Is Not Enough,” with the subtitle, “A personal 
survey of the hungry world.” Would you say that foreign aid is one 
of the most important parts of our foreign policy? 


A. Many of the countries we have been discussing are inter- 
ested primarily in raising their very low standard of living. 
Naturally these countries think in terms of what they can do to 
increase that standard. As the President has pointed out often, 
people are no longer satisfied to live in hunger, disease and pov- 
erty. Millions of people are emerging from squalor and misery. 
Obviously they look to the United States for leadership in this 


movement, and certainly such aid as we may be able to give is 
in our own best interest. 


Q. Is there any likelihood of any nation asking for our aid in the 


form of birth control information? What should our position be if such 
aid were asked? 


A. If there is any likelihood, I’m not aware of it. The subject 
was not touched upon in the recent trip. I believe that the 


President, in his public statement, made our official position 
clear. 


Q. Berlin is a major key issue, Mr. Murphy. I know it’s often been 
said the United States forces might have occupied the city and maybe 
then we might have avoided this as an issue. 


A. It’s rarely a profitable undertaking to look back over one’s 
shoulder and inventory mistakes of the past. It is especially 
easy to suggest that before entering into political decisions about 
Germany during World War II, we should have waited until 
our troops stopped advancing. Then after the defeat of Germany 
we should have concluded whatever agreements we found suit- 
able with the Soviet Union. No doubt that would have been a 
profitable line of policy. If we had pursued it, I do not doubt 
that the Western allies would have captured the city of Berlin 
in addition to the East German territory which we did occupy 
and in that case the present crisis over Berlin would not have 
arisen. 

It is necessary however to regard events of that period within 
the context and climate of the times. There was a school of 
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thought in the hard war days of 1943 which feared that allied 
forces would not succeed in moving east across the Rhine. 
They believed that Russian forces might first seize the Rhine 
and thus occupy all Germany. Therefore for them a prior agree- 
ment which limited the Russian westward advance to the Elbe 
seemed a diplomatic achievement. It assured the Western 
powers that the industry of the Ruhr and West Germany would 
not fall to the Russians. Looking back, I suppose we could say 
we were sold short. Having captured a large part of East Ger- 
many, our forces were obliged, because of the wartime political 
agreements, to evacuate. There were some who at the time 
argued that our troops should not evacuate the large areas of 
East Germany the United States forces occupied. But our 
government felt that it had made an agreement and it honored 
that agreement. Actually, the Soviet Union, whose forces had 
captured all of the city of Berlin, would not agree to our occu- 
pation of West Berlin until our forces had been evacuated from 
East Germany. 


Q. Since West Berlin is a “show case of democracy” within the Com- 
munist state of East Germany, do you think the Communists can permit 
it to remain free? 


A. When you say “‘can the Communists permit it to remain 
free,”” you imply that they have the power to do with it as they 
please. We should not overlook the fact that our public posi- 
tion on Berlin has been made very clear, and we intend to stand 
on the rights as well as the responsibilities which we have in 
that area. I would therefore rather look upon the question as 
one which we intend to control and we do not intend to let 
the Communists control it. 

The issue has been rather lively during the past twelve 
months. Now certainly the edge of crisis seems to be off. We 
are not, of course, in the secret of the Soviet bloc technicians. 
We do not know what surprises, if any, they have in store for 
us on this matter, but certainly the trend recently appears to 
be toward a peaceful solution of a problem which was artificially 
inspired by the other side. I repeat: The public position of the 
United States on this subject is well known. We intend to con- 
tinue to negotiate wherever it may be necessary, while asserting 
and maintaining the rights and responsibilities we have in this 
area. 


Q. Might we withdraw our troops in favor of United Nations forces? 


A. We have no intention of withdrawing our troops from 
Berlin. The question of United Nations participation would 
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have to be more clearly defined. It does not seem to be a very 
active issue at the moment. 


Q. What about the issue of France in relationship to the continued 
strength of the NATO alliance? 


A. In any alliance there are from time to time divergencies 
of opinion. A thought that occurs to me regarding France is 
that there may be an individual here or there who may not as 
yet comprehend the important step which the United States 
took in 1949 when it joined the North Atlantic alliance. This 
tremendous departure from traditional American policy has not 
as yet, I believe, dawned on some individuals. When the United 
States undertook a commitment in the text of that treaty to 
recognize the principle that an attack against one is an attack 
against all, this country departed from a policy that has existed 
from the founding of the republic. The permanency of that 
change and its importance, I believe, have not yet been fully 
assessed by some of our European friends. 


Q. Do you consider France’s stand on nuclear weapons justified? 


A. I have no comment to make on this point, except to say 
that I feel it’s quite understandable in the circumstances that 


France would want some measure of nuclear power at its dis- 
posal. 


Q. President Eisenhower has been widely criticized, as you know, 
Mr. Murphy, for having included Spain in his overseas itinerary. Do 
you think his visit to Spain was justified? And would you say that 
Spain is an essential part of the NATO alliance? 


A. I believe the visit to Spain was not only justified, but I 
feel it was very fruitful. Spain and the United States have de- 
veloped a close working relationship which I believe is in our 
national interest. 

As you know, the United States position regarding eventual 
Spanish participation in NATO is clear: we favor such partici- 
pation. We are also happy to note that Spain has been accepted 
as a member of O.E.E.C., the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation, which has it headquarters in Paris. 


Q. Do you think Red China will move into Laos, Nepal, Burma, 
Thailand and other parts of the Far East? 


A. Well, I am not in the secret of the gentlemen who are 
running the regime in Peiping. It’s difficult to know in advance 
what they may do. Many of their actions are unpredictable. 
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Their action on the Chinese western frontier question, for in- 
stance, is a puzzle to me. I do not know, I do not pretend to 
understand what their motivation is. It has certainly damaged 
their relationship with both Pakistan and India. It has caused 
alarm in those countries. I would doubt, however, that (unless 
they have completely lost control) the Chinese would be so 
foolhardy as to move into any of the countries you mentioned. 


Q. Do you believe that accepting Communist China into United 
Nations membership would make her less aggressive? 


A. No, I don’t think so. And as long as this Chinese regime 
is stamped as an aggressor by the United Nations, it seems to 
be entirely improper to accept her. Until the pattern of Red 
China’s behavior internationally has changed, I cannot see 
how she can find acceptance as a member in good standing under 
the charter of the United Nations. 


Q. Do you believe that the increasing demand for admission might 
bring it about despite Red China’s continued aggressor character? 


A. I think the best index is the vote in the UN General 
Assembly itself. It showed very little variation the last time 
from votes in preceding sessions. That to my mind is the best 
indication of current international opinion on this subject. 


Q. Have you any estimate of the situation in Cuba? Does it appear 
that the Communists are getting into an influential position there? 


A. I’ve been away and I’m not up to date on the subject of 
Cuba, but I doubt that there is a pronounced trend toward 
Communist takeover in that country. At least I have no such 
evidence. 


Q. If Cuba became Communist, I assume this would have consider- 
able effect on other Latin American countries. 


A. I think the impact on other Latin American countries 
would be profound, and I think the reaction would be fairly 
brisk and vigorous. 


Q. Have you seen any great differences in foreign policy when the 
administration was Republican or Democratic? You’ve been under both. 


A. That’s in the realm of partisan politics, and a good career 
diplomat would be wise not to comment. Actually, I think the 
people in this country are pretty well united in foreign policy. 
I like to regard it as a non-partisan issue. 
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Tue TERM “population explosion” 
has become very popular recently 
as discussions about population 
have increased. But the facile and 
frequent use of the term has not al- 
ways been accompanied by a sure 
grasp of some basic facts about 
population in the modern world. 
Admittedly the phrase has been 
used frequently by propagandists 
promoting ideas or policies which 
merit moral condemnation. But in 
our haste to condemn we must be 
careful not to overlook a very real 
situation to which the phrase has at 
least given emphasis. 

That situation briefly is this. So 
far as population is concerned, the 
human race has gradually come to 
a position very different from any 
previously met with in its long his- 
tory. Numerically speaking, man- 
kind is much larger, is growing 
much more rapidly, and faces pros- 
pects of even greater growth than 
ever before. The situation literally 
is unprecedented. 


In this short article, I shall at- 
tempt to summarize some of the 
basic facts about current population 
growth and future prospects. I 
shall point out a few popular and 
plausible theories which are never- 
theless fallacies. Some technical 
concepts will be used which may be 
unfamiliar, but this is unavoidable. 
For an understanding of some as- 
pects of population growth, non- 
technical and common-sense ideas 
are useless or, even worse, positively 
misleading. The scope of this ar- 
ticle is restricted. It deals solely 
with population growth considered 
in itself. Other relevant factual 
matters such as agricultural produc- 
tion, levels of living and interna- 
tional migration, as well as ethical 
questions about family limitation, 
Church and State, international 
justice and God’s providence are 
purposely excluded. No attempt is 
made here to say in what sense 
there is a population problem, or 
what ought to be done about it. 
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What then is new and different 
about the current situation? This 
question can be answered in three 
statements: (1) The annual per 
cent rate of increase of the world 
population is substantially higher 
than ever before in the known his- 
tory of the race. (2) This per cent 
rate of growth is itself tending to 
become still higher. (3) The large 
size of present world population 
(roughly 2.8 billion) in combination 
with the high growth rate just men- 
tioned results in the annual addi- 
tion to the human sum of a number 
of people many, many times greater 
than the annual addition of any 
former era. It will pay to examine 
each of these statements in turn in 
somewhat more detail. 

Until modern times accurate de- 
tailed information about world pop- 
ulation was virtually non-existent. 
Careful and systematic examination 
of what evidence is available, how- 
ever, has led to certain general 
conclusions which seem quite trust- 
worthy. It is these general conclu- 
sions, not details, which concern us 
here. 

One thing is certain. The human 
race has never until modern times 
grown very fast for very long. In 
particular areas during particular 
periods, growth may have been 
rapid. But, it was apt to be offset 
by periods of population decline. 
The net result over the long term 
was a stationary or only slowly 
growing population. Perhaps the 
most convincing evidence that the 
human race must have expanded 
slowly in earlier times is the size 
of the present world population. It 
has been shown that had the world 
population numbered 24 persons 
100,000 years ago, the 1953 total of 
roughly 2.5 billion could have re- 
sulted from an average annual rate 
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of increase during the interim of 
but two hundredths of one per cent, 
that is, .02 per cent. Annual rates 
of increase prevalent in the world 
today, 1 per cent and over, would 
have resulted in a much larger 
population. In fact, had the 24 per- 
sons increased for 100,000 years at 
1.7 per cent, the estimated annual 
rate for the world today, the 1953 
population would have been repre- 
sented by a figure containing some 
733 digits rather than the ten digits 
in the 2,500,000,000 figure. 


By MEANS OF arguments such as 
this along with other forms of evi- 
dence, rough estimates have been 
worked out of the average rate of 
growth of the race for various peri- 
ods. These indicate a gradual rise 
in the rate as we move forward in 
time. From 1 A. D. to 1650, for ex- 
ample, the rate probably was be- 
tween .05 per cent and .1 per cent; 
from 1650 to the present, approxi- 
mately .5 per cent. In recent years 
by contrast the estimated annual 
rate has reached more than 1.5 per 
cent—a rate 15 to 30 times greater 
than that for the period 1 A. D. to 
1650, 3 times as great as that for 
1650 to the present. 

Even the extensive statistical data 
available today does not permit 
meaningful estimates to be made of 
the yearly changes in the world rate 
of increase. We can be fairly confi- 
dent the rate is in the neighborhood 
of 1.7 per cent. But it is almost im- 
possible to bring forward direct sta- 
tistical evidence to show that it is 
increasing or how much the increase 
is in any given year. 

Yet we can be sure that in fact 
the rate of growth is increasing. 
This can be inferred from the fact 
that mortality is declining rapidly 
in most parts of the world, while 
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number of children actually born. 


ber or small number of children. 


vailing chances of death. 





FERTILITY 


For demographers the term refers not to an individual's (or couple’s) 
ability to have children, but to “actual reproductive performance,” i.e., the 


The statement that fertility is high or low at a particular place and time 
means that, on the average, individuals (or couples) are having a large num- 


The “crude birth-rate,” on the other hand, reflects the proportion of the 
population in the child-bearing ages, as well as the prevailing level of fertility. 


MORTALITY 


This term refers to the chances or risks of death at each age which are 
prevalent in a population at a particular time. 

For example, there may be 5 chances in 100 that a newborn infant will 
die before reaching his first birthday, less than 2 chances in 1,000 that a 15- 
year-old will not reach his 16th birthday, and 40 chances in a hundred that 
a 99-year-old person will die before reaching 100. 

The “crude death rate” is not a measure of mortality alone, but reflects 
the proportion of the population in various age groups as well as the pre- 








fertility remains fairly constant at 
high levels. The combination of 
these two can only result in rising 
growth rates. 

The current rise in growth rates 
for the world as a whole is very 
similar to that which took place 
in western, northern and central 
Europe beginning in the seven- 
teenth century. With rising levels 
of living, better sanitation, medical 
care and public health measures, 
mortality improved steadily. Fewer 
infants, children and young adults 
were carried off by premature death. 
With fertility remaining at fairly 
high levels the larger number of 
survivors to adult age had more 
babies. These in turn survived to 
marry and bear even more children, 
and so on. The result was a rapid 
increase of European population 
from the seventeenth up to the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century. 

At this point population growth 
began to slow down. The main rea- 
son was the fact that fertility began 
to decline. For various reasons, 


more and more people were deciding 
to limit the number of children they 
would have. There was no appreci- 
able decline in the abilities of people 
to have children. Rather they took 
steps, some moral, some immoral, to 
keep the number low, that is, two 
or three rather than five or six or 
more. Lower mortality was bal- 
anced, as it were, by lower fertility, 
and growth rates declined. 

In many nations of the world to- 
day, this process, or at least the 
first phase, seems to be repeating 
itself. Mortality is declining, growth 
rates are rising. In a few of these 
nations fertility has fallen (e.g., 
Japan). But by and large fertility 
remains high. This is true of most 
of Asia, South and Central America, 
and parts of Africa. 

Two important differences be- 
tween current trends in these parts 
of the world and the historical ex- 
perience of Europe should be noted 
in passing. The first is that mor- 
tality is declining much more rapid- 
ly in today’s underdeveloped na- 
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tions than it did in the Western 
world. Decreases in mortality which 
took half a century in Europe have 
been achieved in a decade in such 
countries as Ceylon, Mexico and 
Chile. This means that growth 
rates are rising even faster than 
they did in Europe at a comparable 
period of development. 

The second point is that in ‘Asia 
and perhaps in Latin America cur- 
rent fertility seems to be higher 
than it ever was in Europe even be- 
fore the advent of widespread fer- 
tility control. If this is so, and there 
is a good deal of evidence that it is, 
with comparable mortality these na- 
tions could expect growth rates 
higher than any ever observed for 
European populations. The annual 
rates of increase of 3 per cent and 
over in some Latin American na- 
tions are evidence that this is the 
case. In Europe rates as high as 
even 2 per cent have been rare. 

We can conclude that the world 
per cent rate of growth must be 
increasing. Since the rate of in- 
crease is rising in Asia, Latin Amer- 
ica and parts of Africa, regions 
which comprise well over half the 
total world population, and since 
the rate is certainly not declining in 
the rest of the world, for the world 
as a whole, the rate of increase must 
be rising, though we cannot say just 
how fast. 

A third basic fact about cur- 
rent population growth is that the 
number added to the race each year 
is extremely large. Taking 2.8 bil- 
lion as the present world popula- 
tion, and 1.7 per cent as the current 
growth rate, the figure is approxi- 
mately 47 million a year. This 
number of people is equal to one- 
fourth of the United States popula- 
tion, and a few million larger than 
the population of present-day 
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France. With a constant rate of in- 
crease, the number added each year 
would itself increase rapidly. If the 
world population were to be 6 bil- 
lion by the year 2000, which is not 
unlikely, the number added each 
year at a rate of 1.7 per cent would 
be approximately 102 million. 


nove THOUGH of the past and 
the present. What of future world 
population growth? Here we must 
remember that the demographer 
cannot foretell the future, though 
occasionally some may seem to try 
to do so. Often, however, he can 
properly say “what will happen if 
such and such happens.” He can 
make hypothetical predictions. In 
addition he may be called upon to 
hazard a guess as to the most likely 
course of development, and may 


frequently do so. But this is quite 
another matter. 
The paragraphs below contain 


both kinds of statements, and 
should be read with this distinction 
clearly in mind. 

First: what will happen if per cent 
growth rates equal to or greater 
than the present world rate of 1.7 
per cent were to remain in effect in- 
definitely? This question can be 
answered by means of a very simple 
mathematical law, with which most 
people are familiar, the law of com- 
pound interest. At a constant an- 
nual rate of increase, a human popu- 
tion will grow in almost exactly the 
same fashion as an amount of money 
invested at a fixed rate of interest 
compounded annually. Accordingly, 
it can be calculated that if the pres- 
ent world population of 2.8 billion 
were to grow indefinitely at a rate 
of 1.7 per cent annually, there would 
be: approximately 6.5 billion peo- 
ple in 50 years; 15 billion in 100 
years; 82 billion in 200 years; and 
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440 billion in 300 years. It would 
take roughly 140 years to reach a 
population of 30 billion, a figure 
often cited as the maximum popula- 
tion which the earth is capable of 
supporting in the light of present 
knowledge. 

Now a second question can be 
posed. Will a rate of increase as 
high as that presently observed con- 
tinue indefinitely? The answer is 
that the world rate of growth will 
remain high (that is, at or near the 
present level) if fertility maintains 
its current high levels, and if mor- 
tality remains as low as at present 
or declines still further. Only if fer- 
tility should decrease substantially, 
or if mortality should rise substan- 
tially, or both, would the world rate 
of growth reach a relatively low 
level, say, under 1 per cent. 

The basis for our answer to this 
question too is a mathematical law. 
This law is much less weil-known 
than the law of compound interest 
and much more complicated. But it 
is just as valid mathematically, and 
because of its greater complexity it 
is of even greater value for analysis 
of population trends. 

This mathematical law, known as 
the “theory of stable population,” 
has a long and interesting history of 
development and application. First 
discovered by an eighteenth-cen- 
tury Swiss mathematician, Leonhard 
Euler, it was subjected to a long 
process of refinement and extension 
culminating in its most systematic 
and elegant statement in 1939 by 
Alfred J. Lotka, a European-born 
mathematician working in the 
United States. Since then, further 
modifications and refinements have 
been made, but the basic ideas have 
never seriously been challenged, 
either on theoretical or on empiri- 
cal grounds. As a perfectly general 


mathematical theory, it has been 
used not only to study human popu- 
lation, but has found fruitful appli- 
cation in the study of certain 
chemical reactions, in problems of 
industrial replacement, and very 
generally in biological research. 


Ix BRIEF, this law can be stated as 
follows: if, in a “closed population” 
(i.e., one not affected by migration) 
fertility and mortality remain con- 
stant, eventually the age structure 
of the population (i.e., the propor- 
tions of the population at various 
ages) will become fixed or “stable” 
(i.e., will not change from year to 
year as it tends to in an actual 
population) and the population will 
grow at a constant per cent rate 
called the “intrinsic rate of in- 
crease.” This is so with almost any 
initial age distribution and any 
levels of fertility and mortality. 

One can calculate for various lev- 
els of fertility and mortality just 
what the “stable” age structure and 
the intrinsic rate of increase would 
be. Such calculations demonstrate 
what has been stated above. With 
constant high fertility and low mor- 
tality, the eventual constant rate 
of increase will be high. Only with 
low fertility, high mortality, or some 
combination of the two, will a popu- 
lation tend to grow slowly in the 
long run. 

For example, if levels of fertility 
and mortality observed in the 
United States in 1956 were to be 
continued indefinitely, eventually 
the population would settle down to 
a constant rate of growth of 1.97 
per cent. This, it should be noted, 
is the long term result of low mor- 
tality and only moderately high fer- 
tility. In Costa Rica for 1954, 
where fertility was high, the intrin- 
sic rate of increase was 2.88 per 
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cent. In many European countries 
the intrinsic rate of increase is low, 
but this is because fertility is quite 
low. 

Leaving this discussion of “what 
will happen if,” let us make a few 
guesses as to the most likely course 
of development of world population. 
It is important to do so, since the 
hypothetical predictions made 
above seem impossible, practically 
speaking. Thus it is most unlikely 
that there will ever be 440 billion 
people on earth. A human race that 
large almost certainly could not be 
supported. This does not mean that 
the law of compound interest is in- 
correct, but merely that something 
will happen to lower the rate of 
world population growth. 

The prospect of a lower rate of 
increase, in turn, does not call into 
question the validity of stable popu- 
lation theory. It merely suggests 
that in the future, fertility or mor- 
tality or both must change and 
change significantly. One of two 
courses seems likely in this regard. 
Assuming peace and a rate of de- 
velopment sufficient to raise stand- 
ards of living to reasonable levels 
the world over, mortality will stay 
low. But in response to rapid popu- 
lation growth most people will 
adopt deliberate measures to keep 
their families small. A second pos- 
sibility is that war and general so- 
cial disorganization growing out of 
present-day political and social 
problems will raise mortality to a 
level high enough to keep popula- 
tion increase slow even with high 
fertility. There are many other 
possibilities, of course, but these 
seem the most likely. 

Finally, it will be worthwhile 
mentioning three fallacies that 
are frequently encountered in dis- 
cussions of population. The first is 
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that as a society becomes more ur- 
ban and industrial in character, 
and as its level of living rises, its 
members’ biological capacity for 
childbearing declines according to 
some mysterious but inexorable 
process. It is argued that this 
is what happened in the United 
States, Europe and Great Britain, 
and that the same process will take 
place in the presently underdevel- 
oped countries of the world. The re- 
sult, it is further argued, will be 
lower fertility, and thus an auto- 
matic slowing of population growth. 

An appealing argument, this is by 
and large an incorrect one. In fact, 
the major cause of declines in fer- 
tility in practically all societies 
where such declines have occurred 
is the deliberate limitation of child- 
bearing whether through delay or 
avoidance of marriage, or through 
the use of some form of fertility con- 
trol within marriage. In this sense, 
it is no mystery why married cou- 
ples in the contemporary United 
States, for example, don’t have 
more babies. 


Tue SECOND FALLACY arrives at bas- 
ically the same conclusion, namely, 
that population growth will slow 
down automatically, but bya subtler 
and more unusual route. It is the 
argument that runs as follows. The 
cause of current high rates of in- 
crease is declining mortality. After 
mortality stops declining the popu- 
lation will age, that is, will have 
more people in the older age groups, 
relatively speaking. A higher pro- 
portion of older people will mean 
more deaths, a lower proportion in 
the reproductive years, fewer births, 
and the rate of increase thus will be 
lower. 

This argument is wrong on a 
number of counts. To begin with, 
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current high rates of growth are not 
caused by declining mortality as 
such, but by low mortality and high 
fertility. Declining mortality causes 
increases in the rate of growth. If 
mortality becomes constant at a 
minimum level, the increase in the 
rate of growth will cease, but the 
rate itself will remain high, so long 
as fertility does not decline. 
Secondly, it is not true without 
qualification that the long term ef- 
fect of declining mortality is an ag- 
ing population. Declines in mortal- 
ity in infancy, childhood and young 
adulthood tend in fact to make the 
population younger. And in any 
case, the effects of mortality on age 
structure tend to be unimportant 
relative to the effects of fertility. 
Finally, the argument is based, 
not on a rigorous mathematical 
demonstration, but a misunder- 
standing of demographic history. 
Specifically, it consistently ignores 
the fact that the aging of such popu- 
lations as those of France, Great 
Britain and the United States is 
mainly a result of large declines in 
fertility. The expectation that popu- 
lation growth will automatically be- 
come slight as an inherent long-term 
effect of declining mortality has no 
foundation in theory or in fact. 


A THIRD FALLACY is the belief that 
until the advent of widespread fer- 
tility control in the modern world 
people always raised larger families. 
The key term here is “raised.” It is 
true that on the average women in 
the industrial nations of the West 
have had fewer babies, that is, fewer 
live births. On the other hand, since 
infant mortality and general mor- 
tality are quite low in these same 
countries, a woman will generally 
raise almost all her babies to adult- 
hood. By contrast, during the 


greater part of the history of man- 
kind and in some nations even to- 
day, a woman could expect a large 
fraction of her babies to die in in- 
fancy or childhood, often as many 
as one-half of them. 

Thus, the large family pattern, in 
the sense of a large number of chil- 
dren surviving to adulthood, is prob- 
ably something unique to the West 
of the last two centuries or so. And 
the modern woman of the United 
States who has three children, may 
well raise just as large a family as 
the Indian mother in the early part 
of the century who would see three 
of her six babies die in childhood. 


‘Tees THEN ARE some of the major 
facts and fallacies about past, pres- 
ent and future world population 
growth. Sustained rapid growth is 
a present fact and a realistic future 
prospect. Faced with the fact and 
the prospect, more and more people 
the world over are seeking and find- 
ing ways to control population in- 
crease, or its counterpart on a dif- 
ferent level, family size. The means 
they use or propose are, often as 
not, immoral ones. 

Because of this situation and the 
response people are making to it, it 
is becoming increasingly clear that 
as time goes by the Church, her 
moral theologians, and the indi- 
vidual Catholic will be called upon 
by circumstances to make more and 
more concrete moral decisions about 
various aspects of human popula- 
tion. If these judgments are to be 
prudent—in the genuine meaning 
of the term, that is, correct judg- 
ments based on an accurate knowl- 
edge of the concrete situation for 
action—then the sort of facts out- 
lined above must be taken into ac- 
count more than they have been in 
the past in Catholic circles. 





Julius Nyerere: 
Architect of a New State 


This Catholic schoolmaster left the sanctuary 
of his schoolroom to work for the independence 
of his people. 


by Dr. Thomas Patrick Melady 
and Elliott W. Robbins 


Juuwvs NYERERE arrived in the United States early 
last month. As one of the first Africans ever to speak 
before the United Nations Trusteeship Council and as 
the leading figure in the trust territory of Tanganyika, it 
is natural for him to come to the United States at this 
time. More natural, fortunately, than for him to go to 
Moscow. 

For Catholics, his visit will have special meaning. 
Julius Nyerere is a devout Catholic and a former teacher 
in the Catholic schools of East Africa. He is happily 
married to a brilliant young woman who was trained as a 
teacher in India. They have a splendid family. Further- 
more, this distinguished Christian leader stands out as 
an African who to date has put equal treatment of all 
races before political advantage. 

Nyerere has tried to prepare his country for the not 
too distant day when it will achieve independence. He 
is actively working on its prodigious illiteracy problem. 
A remarkably successful political leader, he still retains 
the respect of the English and the Indians in Tangan- 
yika—tiny but influential minority groups there. Nyer- 
ere is one African leader in the enviable position of being 
able to win concessions. He can do this by the mere im- 
plication that it would be unfortunate if methods other 
than his own should have to be applied. He has only to 
speak casually of the 500,000 dues-paying (!) members 
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of his Tanganyika African National 
Union—TANU. British officials get 
the point. 

When asked about his schedule 
for independence a short time ago, 
he replied: “Five years ago the idea 
of Tanganyika’s becoming inde- 
pendent in twenty years was revo- 
lutionary, but today the idea of 
Tanganyika’s becoming independ- 
dent in ten years is reactionary.” 
His knowledge of international poli- 
tics was clearly established last De- 
cember when the British govern- 
ment announced that “responsible 
government” — semi-independence 
—would be given to Tanganyika in 
the fall of 1960; the prelude for full 
independence within a few years. 

It is too late to ask if Tanganyika 
(or any other African territory) is 
“ready” for independence. No 
leader can afford to do less than in- 
sist on it at the earliest possible 
time. Independence is more than a 
worthy ambition. It has become a 
status symbol charged with emo- 
tion. African leaders know that if 
they do not make steady and rapid 
progress toward freedom, they will 
be rejected as leaders by their peo- 
ple. Unlike some others in the pres- 
ent generation of African leader- 
ship, Julius Nyerere has not yet 
found it necessary to espouse a 
rabid African racism. It is extremely 
doubtful that he ever will. It is not 
the nature of the man. 


le SHOULD BE obvious that any one 
who seeks to lead, indeed, to create 
a new nation out of less-advanced 
peoples, is faced with immense prob- 
lems. Here are 8,200,000 souls in a 
land half the size of India, dispersed 
in four racial groups: African (large- 
ly Bantu) about 8,000,000; Indian, 
76,000; European, 75,000; and Arab 
19,000. Researchers have found 120 
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One after the other a string of African 
states are gaining their independence. Their 
future and considerable world power is be- 
ing placed in the hands of young men who 
have risen to positions of leadership during 
the transition period. This portrait of Julius 
Nyerere is co-authored by Elliott W. Rob- 
bins and Thomes Patrick Melady. Dr. 
Melady has taught at the Ethiopian Univer- 
sity College of Addis Ababa and was in- 
strumental in establishing the Institute of 
African Affairs at Duquesne University. He 
is now president of Consultants For Overseas 
Relations, Inc. in New York City. 





different languages in the group of 
Bantu tribes. While the Swahili 
tongue serves as a sort of lingua 
franca, there is an almost complete 
lack of common history or feeling of 
unity. 

Although in the dialectic of Com- 
munism “nationalism” is an evil 
word, nationalism and unity are es- 
sential ingredients for this nation-to- 
be. Some may ask how they can be 
developed. Nyerere declares that the 
spirit of nation-hood and the badly 
needed corps of leaders are already 
beginning to appear. The schools 
are doing their part. His amazing 
TANU party may also prove an as- 
yet-unrealized force for helping peo- 
ple think nationally rather than in 
tribal terms. He has plans for a 
Tanganyikan University. An im- 
portant part of TANU’s program is 
the literacy classes. Tanganyika is 
about 90 per cent illiterate today. 

When Dr. Hastings Banda of Ny- 
asaland was shouting the war cry of 
black supremacy: “Africa for the 
Africans,” Nyerere’s reply—and it 
must have been one of the more dif- 
ficult decisions of his career to date, 
was not black supremacy but: “All 
people are equal: white, brown or 
black.” Instead of committing po- 
litical suicide as some had predicted, 
Nyerere had the prestige to make 
his policy successful. 

When you first meet him, the 














Three successful candidates join hands after the first general elections 


in Tanganyika’s history. Left to right, Graham Thomas Lewis, Julius 
Nverere and Amir Habib Jamal. 
head of TANU seems humble, un- Makerere stands as the crowning 


assuming. He has been quick to 
stress his own youth (while not 
quite sure, he believes that he is 37) 
and how much he still has to learn 
There is subtle flattery in his awe 
at the scientific progress of the re- 
cent decade. Since I first heard him 
speak several years ago at the 
United Nations, I have followed his 
various addresses and have discov- 
ered in him a much faster and 
shrewder minc policy—than 
registered in my first impression. He 
is a forthright leader who knows 
what he wants for his people. 





= NYERERE was born on the 
eastern shore of Lake Victoria, the 
son, but not the heir-designate of a 
Zenaki chief. His position helped 
make it possible for him to attend 
the local government schools at 
Masoma and Tabora for nine years; 
then Makerere College, in Uganda 
to the north, where he received his 
teaching diploma in 1946. For many 
East Africans, graduation from 





achievement of the educated man. 
Not so for Nyerere. Journeying to 
Scotland, he attended the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, studied history 
and economics and won his degree 
in 1952. 

He returned to Africa and be- 
came headmaster of a Catholic 
school near the seaboard capital of 
Dar es Salaam. Here he plunged 
into the co-operative movement and 
politics. Within two years he had 
become the man in Tanganyika to 
watch. “What we are proud of is 
the co-operative movement,” he has 
said, “. .. a movement of the people 
themselves. This is proving to be an 
important factor in lifting standards 
of living.” 

By 1954, he was devoting his full 
energies to TANU, among the ma- 
jor objectives of which is equal suf- 
frage for all Tanganyikans, regard- 
of race, color or sex. The 
tremendous practical problems of 
the country made it impossible for 
TANU’s president to remain in the 


less 
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relatively relaxing sanctuary of the 
schoolroom. 


‘ 

I ROM THE START he insisted on full 
rights for all Tanganyikans. “Here,” 
he said, “we intend to build a coun- 
try in which the color of a person’s 
skin or the texture of his hair will 
be as irrelevant to his rights and 
his duties as a citizen as it is irrele- 
vant in the eyes of God.” TANU, 
Nyerere declares, will prove that, 
“You can have democracy in a 
plural society and have it quite hap- 
pily.” This will put Tanganyika in 
sharp contrast to South Africa and 
certain nearby British territories 
where there is stiff racial discrimina- 
tion. It is a measure of his char- 
acter that while fighting mainly for 
rights denied the Africans, he has 
succeeded in winning the support of 
many Europeans and _Indians. 
When he recently declined a cabinet 
post for tactical reasons, his domi- 
nant political power enabled him to 
name five members. He selected 
three Africans, one European and 
one Indian. 

The land has been free of the ra- 
cial tensions and anti-foreign agita- 
tion that has occurred in some other 
areas of Africa. There are no Mau- 
Maus here and Tanganyika has a 
tradition of tranquility. Tangan- 
yika was a mandate under the old 
League of Nations and now is a 
trust territory of the UN. Inde- 
pendence has been on the horizon 
since the 1920’s but the birth pangs 
of independence will call for greatly 
increased efforts and outside help. 

It would be a mistake for Ameri- 
cans to expect any African govern- 
ment in this yet-to-be-created coun- 
try to meticulously observe all the 
alleged characteristics of a republi- 
can, largely capitalistic, government 
like our own. With all the difficul- 
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ties that America faces today, we 
shall be wise to resist the tempta- 
tion to impose our democratic gov- 
ernment on Tanganyika or to pick 
motes from the eyes of Africa. 
George Washington, after all, died 
in the belief that the best system 
was a one-party system and our 
direct election of senators was not 
authorized until a constitutional 
amendment in 1913. 

On his trip to Europe last year, 
Nyerere demonstrated that he un- 
derstands the value of national in- 
tegrity. The confidence of foreign 
investors is no abstraction to a man 
who is trying to woo outside capital. 
It can mean jobs and higher living 
standards for his people. Perhaps 
not so surprisingly in a world where 
Cuban confiscations are of recent 
and notorious memory, he has come 
up against requests from investors 
for specific guarantees that they 
will be able to get some profits and 
their capital back out of the country 
if and when they want it. “We want 
to give investors confidence and 
when we are in power we shall give 
them as much as we can,” he told 
them. Tanganyika lacks both know- 
how and capital and, as Nyerere 
says emphatically, ““We must have 
it from outside!” 


Tux ROLE HE CAN play in the days 
ahead can give meaning to all that 
has gone before. He will be an 
architect of a country trying to cre- 
ate a viable, modern state from 
materials far less promising than 
have existed in many other begin- 
ning nations. 

Julius Nyerere’s appeal to his 
countrymen has been addressed to 
their minds and he has won their 
hearts by his tireless and brilliant 
efforts in their behalf. His own 
climb upward from a stepson of a 
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tribal chieftain to at least a tiny 
niche amongst the elite of the mod- 
ern world, has been an inspiration 
to them. 

What can the outside world look 
for when the bells begin to peal out 
Tanganyika’s independence? Their 
leader knows his people well enough 
to be aware of some of the disheart- 
ening things that could happen. “My 
troubles will begin when independ- 
ence is achieved,” he predicts so- 
berly. Nevertheless, he is counting 
on the electric change that inde- 
pendence works in the hearts, and 
muscles even, of peoples who are 
centuries behind modern civiliza- 
tion. 

I can recall Ghana tribesmen 
sitting around sipping home-made 
beer, waiting for the British to give 
them a handout or some excuse for 
complaint. When they suddenly 
found themselves independent, 
many of them sprang into action. 
There was work to be done. Best 
of all, there were rewards to be 
earned for individual effort. 

The former Zenaki shepherd boy 
is one of the few national leaders in 
the world today who still follows the 
almost forgotten dictum espoused 
by Theodore Roosevelt to “speak 
softly and carry a big stick.” This 
slight, scholarly young man does 
not try to impress you with the 
might of his 500,000 TANU mem- 
bers. He wins your friendship and 
confidence almost for the very rea- 
son that he lacks the professional 
stage presence of a Nkrumah or the 
almost overpowering personality of 
a Mboya. 


Waar WE CAN hope for is that he 
will not only continue to give wide 
and constructive leadership in his 
own country, but that he may be 
counted on to exert a constructive 
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influence on his neighbors: Kenya, 
Nyasaland and the Congo. There 
is reason to believe that Nyerere’s 
sincere, quiet manner has already 
won the flattery of imitation. Re- 
sponsibility is sobering. So are the 
facts of power politics. There is not 
much point in shouting “Down with 
colonialism” at some reluctant Eu- 
ropean power trying to let go the 
control—and expense—as soon as 
some form of self-government strong 
and incorruptible enough to resist 
Communist infiltration can be es- 
tablished. 

These are days of colossal change 
in Africa. Peoples are making the 
leap from Stone Age to Atomic Age 
in three generations. In this crisis 
in value systems as Africa rushes 
headlong into the problems of in- 
dependence, there will be plenty of 
opportunity for American Catholics 
to help—not only now but in the 
days ahead. 

The present situation for the 
Church in Tanganyika is rather 
good, and this should continue. But 
it would be unwise and unrealistic 
to assume that the Church will 
make great strides in an independ- 
ent Tanganyika merely because 
Julius Nyerere, an educated, prac- 
ticing Catholic, is in power (as I as- 
sume he will be). Only thirteen per 
cent of the population is Catholic. 
Probably twenty per cent is Mos- 
lem. But the majority of the people 
in Tanganyika are not committed 
to any formal religion. Moreover, 
jealous neighbors may resent, and 
Soviet experts in subversion could 
seek to destroy, any too sudden suc- 
cess in a nation disposed to friend- 
ship with the West. 


| including some readers 
of this magazine, will have the op- 
portunity to meet and talk person- 
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ally with Nyerere. He is no less 
a revolutionary dedicated to inde- 
pendence simply because he speaks 
with moderation. He is an even 
more effective worker for peace and 
tranquility because he understands 
that character is essential to build- 
ing national credit, that education 
is necessary to progress and that 
higher living standards depend on 
self-sacrifice and hard work. We 
will find woven through his message 
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the idea that the African is not so 
different from the American; that 
whatever his color, he has a heart, a 
mind—and a soul; that, once the 
Tanganyikan is free, the age-old 
fact of human motivation will apply 
and he will work harder and faster 
creating his future within the frame- 
work of his own way of life and 
traditions than under the direction 
of any outside power, however well- 
intentioned. 


by oe and Others 


BY JOHN L’HEUREUX 


INE VER to know another as 
you know yourself; flesh and form 
familiar but the mind and heart 


unknown; never to be a part 
of someone. Always “other” as 
the robe of Christ cut cruciform. 


The alder and the willow wand 
spin dreams in summer but forbear 
betray their essence since beyond 
transmission of the one and fair 

is truth, the reason. Trees are so 


and chosen. Number twelvemonth signs 
where bud to blossom, rain to snow 
commemorate a year, read the lines 
within the willow heart and know 

you read the dead. For robe confines 
both mind and heart: the chosen so 


and trees. Never to translate 
yourself to others, never known 
as winter trees; not having diced 


for it but given robe of Christ 
and with it Christ himself, await 
the woodsman and the wood alone. 





Conflicting Claimants 
to Holmes’ Legacy 


by Edward MecWhinney 


Members of the mutually conflicting Douglas-Black 
and Frankfurter wings of the Supreme Court aspire to 
wear the mantle of Holmes, and all are products of the 
pragmatist tradition. Today, however, according to 
Edward McWhinney, the main objective of the prag- 
matic realist have been realized and a more affirmative 
philosophy—a revival of natural law—is needed for the 
emerging society of the second half of the century. 

This is another in a series of articles dealing with 
religion in American life. Articles in this series that 
appeared previously were “The Issues Which Divide 
Us” by Robert McAfee Brown and “What Protestants 
Think About Natural Law” by Charles E. Morton. 


Aw STUDY OF DOMINANT trends in 
philosophy of law in the United 
States, especially since the “Court 
Revolution” of the 1930’s —the 
struggle between President Franklin 
Roosevelt and the “Old Court” con- 
servative majority who had success- 
fully opposed the New Deal legisla- 
tive program, and which ended in 
the court’s reversing itself just in 
time to avert the adoption of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s “court-packing” plan— 
must begin with the judicial phi- 
losophy of Mr. Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Jr., the dominant 
figure in American law in modern 
times. 

Holmes has been very much dis- 
cussed and criticized in the years 
since he retired from the Court in 


1932, and a considerable amount of 
the published literature has come 
from American Catholic circles. It 
is not necessary in the present con- 
text to dwell at length on that dis- 
cussion, for the bulk of it is directed 
rather at his speeches and occa- 
sional papers than at his judicial 
opinions. Suffice it to say that the 
Holmes revealed in the judicial 
opinions is a somewhat more com- 
plex, more subtle character than the 
gay, mocking, at times almost cyni- 
cal, aristocrat revealed in the occa- 
sional papers: to be sure, there is 
still the clarity and facility of lan- 
guage and style and the winged 
word, prompting the occasionally 
disturbing conclusion in the reader 
that a grain of thought may have 
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been sacrificed to achieve a more 
than especially brilliant turn of 
phrase. But the Holmes of the ju- 
dicial opinions is also a student of 
the governmental processes with a 
keen sense of the harmony of work- 
ing relationships between the differ- 
ent arms of government, and he is 
certainly aware of the problem of 
values in law and the extent to 
which judges, consciously or other- 
wise, respond to values in their de- 
cisions. This is the area in which 
his more vocal critics have often felt 
him to be insensitive. 


Bor IN AN ERA in which all the 
present members of the Supreme 
Court are, in a sense, neo-Holmes- 
ian, and rival and mutually conflict- 
ing wings of the court aspire equally 
to wear the Holmes’ mantle, it is 
necessary to take note of a certain 
ambivalence in Holmes’ personal 
judicial philosophy. Was Holmes— 
in spite of his being a Republican, 
from Republican New England 
stock—the arch judicial exponent 
of liberal activism? This theory 
states that judges in their decisions 
must assume an affirmative obliga- 
tion for implementation of the lib- 
eral democratic way of life, the 
“Open Society” values. Or was 
Holmes, more soberly, a constitu- 
tional technologist who recognized 
(even with the exploding of the old, 
classical Montesquieuan theory of 
the separation of powers) that there 
was a clear distinction of degree, if 
not of kind, between judicial deci- 
sion-making and legislation, and 
who believed on this score that the 
judges should normally defer to the 
popularly elected arms of govern- 
ment in the matter of the creation 
of new norms of social policy? 

If you look at one of his earliest 
opinions, and probably his greatest, 
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Edward McWhinney, Ph.D., is professor 
of law at the University of Toronto. He is 
the author of Judicial Review in the Eng- 
lish-Speaking World. Previously he taught 
law at Yale, served as a legal consultant to 
the United Nations, and as a visiting pro- 
fessor at the New York University Law 
School, the Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes, 
and the Faculté International de Droit Com- 
paré (Luxembourg). 





—his dissenting opinion in the 
Lochner case in 1905—you will find 
both strains present in his opinion, 
probably assisted by his extraordi- 
narily succinct and laconic style of 
opinion - writing. Such lapidarian 
quality of phrasing lends itself to 
varying interpretations. What is not 
clear beyond doubt even today is 
the reason behind Holmes’ objection 
to the conservative majority’s in- 
validation of the New York law fix- 
ing maximum hours of labor in the 
baking industry. Was it that the 
court majority were in fact imple- 
menting laissez-faire economics by 
their decision, as against the liberal 
(in the sense now of “progressive,” 
social democratic) values represent- 
ed by the state legislation; or was 
his objection that the court major- 
ity were substituting their will (of 
whatever nature) on a matter of 
social policy. 

The first interpretation of Holmes 
is the one built on essentially by 
Justices Black and Douglas and 
other members of the so-called “lib- 
eral” wing of the contemporary 
court in charting out their program 
of judicial activism in the field of 
political and civil rights. The second 
interpretation is the one defended 
by Mr. Justice Frankfurter as the 
only true interpretation of Holmes, 
and it is made the basis of his doc- 
trine of judicial self-restraint. This 
doctrine asserting the duty of judi- 
cial deference to executive-legisla- 
tive authority, national or state, 
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and its literal application in situa- 
tions where, especially, state execu- 
tive-legislative authority has seemed 
downright oppressive and intoler- 
ant, have caused many former 
friends and disciples to label Frank- 
furter as a “fallen” liberal. (Frank- 
furter would reply, I think, that this 
particular criticism represents a 
misunderstanding of the nature and 
function of the final appellate ju- 
dicial office, which is not to render 
an ad hoc form of justice in cases 
finally reaching the court through 
the hierarchy of appeals and cer- 
tiorari proceedings. Nor is it the 
court’s function, Frankfurter would 
say, to make those cases serve as 
the vehicle for a “bleeding heart” 
type of liberalism, but rather to de- 
cide issues of constitutional princi- 
ple—reminding us here that even so 
great an exponent of the liberal way 
as Mr. Justice Brandeis prided him- 
self on his conscious rejection of 
sentimentality in decision-making 
on the Supreme Court.) 


0; coursE, I po not want to exag- 
gerate the differences between the 
various wings of the court. The 
judges are more often together than 
their various critics imagine—wit- 
ness, for example, the 1954 school- 
segregation decision, on which all 
nine judges were unanimous. And 
understandably so, because they are 
all of them, whether liberal activists 
or judicial passivists (apostles of 
self-restraint), products of the prag- 
matist tradition in American phi- 
losophy and education in general, 
and of American legal education in 
particular. They all accept to this 
extent an instrumental approach to 
legal doctrine, rejecting equally the 
notion that there is an absolute 
meaning to be found in the words 
of the constitutional text or the his- 
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torical intentions of the Founding 
Fathers and drafters of the Consti- 
tution, and the notion that present- 
day generations — meaning here, 
immediately, the judges—are under 
any obligation to defer to that 
meaning once it is discovered. 


On THIS view, legal problems like 
social problems are simply problems 
of competing interests pressed by 
conflicting social groups. The cor- 
rect, in the sense of wise, judicial 
approach, is to “balance” the com- 
peting interests, and, in choosing 
among them, to prefer that interest 
or group of interests whose accept- 
ance will cause least disturbance to, 
or most harmonize with, the com- 
plex of interests pressed in society 
as a whole. This is the main thesis 
of the American school of sociologi- 
cal jurisprudence, and you will no- 
tice the strong links with William 
James (whom Holmes knew well 
and with whom he often, in his. 
period in legal practice in Boston, 
whiled away the coffee hour), and 
less directly with John Dewey. 
There is no enquiry into the psy- 
chological origins of particular in- 
terests as pressed, or any attempt to 
appraise them as such: the interests 
are valid, de facto, simply because 
they are pressed. And in the solu- 
tion of cases the emphasis is in 
Dewey’s sense on the solution that 
“works,” in the sense of being able 
most easily to be accommodated to 
the overall movement of society. 


Tu EMPHASIS ON interest-identifi- 
cation and interest-balancing with- 
out, however, any systematic or de- 
tailed attempt at justification of, or 
hierarchial ranking of interests, is 
the dominant feature of philosophy 
of law in American law schools at 
the present day. The formal courses 
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in philosophy of law — jurispru- 
dence, as it is now called — have 
largely vanished from the curricu- 
lum or else degenerated into twi- 
light options attended in desultory 
fashion in the sophomore year in 
law school or not at all. 

What philosophy of law emerges, 
emerges interstitially, in the course 
of the ordinary substantive law 
courses of the core curriculum — 
contracts, torts, property—but it is 
most powerful, nonetheless, for be- 
ing interstitial. For the basic Amer- 
ican law school course is organized 
on a problem-solving basis and ori- 
ented to the interest-balancing ap- 
proach. The case-system as origi- 
nated at Harvard in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century by Pro- 
fessor Christopher C. Langdell and 
thereafter adopted by all American 
law schools, of course long ante- 
dated the onset of sociological juris- 
prudence. It was harnessed to the 
needs of the emerging industrial 
entrepreneurs of the post-Civil War 
era for a more efficient and scientific 
approach to the legal problems of 
large-scale monopoly and corporate 
organization than was provided by 
the sloppy humanism — the latter- 
day residue of Blackstone’s “com- 
mon law” natural law — that had 
been the common fare of the Ameri- 
can law school up to that time. 
Legal education at Harvard at the 
time of the Civil War was, after all, 
in Holmes’ own words (as noted by 
Holmes’ authoritative biographer, 
Mark de Wolfe Howe), “almost a 
disgrace” and the award of a law 
degree signified “nothing except 
residence for a certain period in 
Cambridge or Boston.” 

Now the case method seems to 
have started, in part, as a simple 
revolution in teaching materials: in- 
stead of the loose, sprawling au- 
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thorities referred to as adjuncts to 
the old pre-Civil War lecture system 
of instruction, Professor Langdell 
planned a concise, core set of mate- 
rials, a group of ideal cases repre- 
senting the best in the continuing 
common law tradition. But it is not 
the case method as practiced by 
Langdell that we are concerned with 
but what it has become now as re- 
fined and developed under the influ- 
ence of the American legal realists 
and the American school of socio- 
logical jurisprudence. 

By and large, as practiced today, 
I think that the case method has 
these elments in common. It is in- 
terested in asking questions rather 
than in answering them; it is prob- 
lem, rather than principle, oriented; 
it is fact-conscious and emphasizes 
the ad hoc character of judicial de- 
cision-making; it is attuned to the 
solution of single cases rather than 
the synthesis of long lines of deci- 
sions; it aims at the identification 
of the competing interests (indi- 
vidual or group) involved in any 
problem - situation rather than at 
any deep-seated exploration of the 
psychological origins of those same 
interests or at any attempt at psy- 
chological evaluation of them. The 
dilemma over recourse to values in 
the actual decision-making process 
—of preference for one competing 
interest rather than another — is 
solved in an impressionistic, almost 
unconscious way. The crucial part 
of the decision-making process is 
thus slurred over and all too fre- 
quently ignored altogether in the 
general technique-oriented law 
school approach. 


Yo MAY ASK, “Does it really mat- 
ter?” and I suppose the answer 
must turn on one’s general concep- 
tion of the judicial process and the 
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role of the judge as community 
policy maker. In the days when peo- 
ple believed that law was a closed 
body of propositions and general 
principles, and that any one prob- 
lem situation yielded one, and only 
one, right principle for purposes of 
its solution, there was a comforting 
delusion of certainty in the notion 
that adjudication of cases was just 
like putting a penny in the slot- 
machine and out would come the 
answer, neatly packaged. 

Holmes and the American legal 
realists demonstrated, once and for 
all, the large, substantially unfet- 
tered, area of judicial discretion in 
every problem-situation: the judge, 
who contends most strongly that his 
function, in searching the prece- 
dents and applying them to an as 
yet undifferentiated fact-situation, 
is purely mechanical, is more likely 
than his brethren, because of his 
very freedom from self-doubt, to 
have his decision stem from “inar- 
ticulate major premises.” These, be- 
cause they are not spelled out, are 
not exposed to the democratic cor- 
rectives of public criticism and dis- 
cussion. 

We are all of us today children of 
the legal realists, and we must needs 
recognize frankly and honestly that 
judges do make law. The real ques- 
tion today is according to what cri- 
teria (values), and through what 
techniques, judges should imple- 
ment their policy-making role. 

A Frankfurter may seek to im- 
munize the court from the dilemma 
of policy-choice by preaching judi- 
cial self-restraint and an acceptance 
of the institutional, political, and 
societal limitations to the exercise 
of a policy-making role by the 
judges. The court does not have 
the fact-gathering techniques avail- 
able to Congress and the President 
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to enable it to make an informed 
decision on controversial issues: it 
is not popularly elected or responsi- 
ble in any accepted democratic 
sense: it does not have adequate 
agencies of social control to enforce 
its decisions against any sustainedly 
hostile public opinion. In the ulti- 
mate, of course, though the Frank- 
furter approach may prudently limit 
the occasions on which the courts 
may be forced to take sides on the 
great tension-issues of the day and 
confine the battleground, as far as 
possible, to purely technical issues, 
it cannot finally avoid the agonies 
of value-choice. That responsibility 
is inevitably thrown on the judges 
as a resultant of the complex bal- 
ance of forces of our government. 


— ARE ALL too many issues 
that will end up, in default, in the 
courts, because they are not par- 
ticularly suited for decision in the 
more nakedly political arenas (Con- 
gress and the Executive) and need 
the dry light of reason that is to be 
found only in the relative quiet of 
the judicial chambers. Or they will 
be decided by the courts because 
Congress and the Executive are un- 
able or unwilling to intervene, and 
the courts must step in to save the 
country or no one will. We have had 
enough examples in recent years— 
the school - segregation issue, the 
Cold War “internal security” con- 
troversy, the steel strike—to ap- 
preciate the truth of this point. 
Yet we have not yet really begun 
to grapple with problems of ulti- 
mate values in our law schools, even 
while we recognize that the real is- 
sues of the day are the problems of 
definition and re-definition of rela- 
tionships of Man and the State in 
an era when the Cold War and the 
Garrison State have given way to 
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the as yet uncertain virtues of Com- 
petitive Co-existence. We are still 
caught up in the old pragmatist- 
realist tradition, more than a dec- 
ade after its more prescient modern 
prophets, like Jerome Frank, had 
recognized that its main objectives 
of reform of traditional conceptions 
of the judicial process and the func- 
tions of the judge had all been real- 
ized, and that the emerging society 
of the second half of the century 
urgently called for some more af- 
firmative philosophy of law and so- 
ciety. For, as Thurman Arnold, 
himself one of the brilliant young 
lawyers who went to Washington 
with Mr. Roosevelt in the early 
1930’s, has recently acknowledged, 
realistic jurisprudence, with its lib- 
erating virtues, may have been a 
good medicine for a sick and trou- 
bled society like the America of the 
early 1930’s, but it is not a sustain- 
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ing food for a society like the pres- 
ent one. 

The call for a value - oriented 
jurisprudence is beginning to be 
heard in all the major American law 
schools, whatever their particularis- 
tic affiliations. The search for a re- 
vived natural law—not necessarily 
or even principally pitched in Thom- 
istic terms but projected more 
generally on a jus gentium, pluralis- 
tic, basis—may well be the domi- 
nant theme of American legal phi- 
losophy over this second half of the 
century. A vitalized natural law 
may prevail just as skepticism over 
absolutes in law, and the emphasis 
on what worked in the sense of sat- 
isfying as many social demands 
(conflicting interests) as possible 
with the least expenditure of force 
and friction has been the keynote 
of the last generation or two of legal 
scholarship in the United States. 
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by Terence L. Connolly, S.J. 


T. C. Murray, 


The 
Quiet 
Man 


His reticent voice was drowned out by the 
raucous brood of Irish writers who became 
popular in America. 


Thsonsas Murray, Playwright, 
Dies.” Glancing at the New York 
Times headline (March 9, 1959) no 
one who knew the deceased would 
have suspected it was the obituary 


of lIreland’s most distinguished 
playwright. Throughout Ireland 
and far beyond it he has always 
been affectionately and familiarly 
known at “T. C.” The day of his 
death was the feast day of his pa- 
tron, St. Thomas Aquinas. On that 
day ended a career that saw the 
dawn of the Irish Literary Revival, 
watched its progress and lived to 
witness its decline. 

Shortly after his death, an Irish 
journalist described T. C. as “Quite 
unaccountably, the forgotten man 
of the Irish professional theatre.” 
But to some who have watched the 
course of contemporary Irish writ- 
ing, it does not seem altogether un- 
accountable that T. C. was forgot- 


ten. He could scarcely be remem- 
bered, since his gentle, reticent 
voice was long ago drowned out by 
the raucous outpourings of the 
brood of contemporary Irish writers 
particularly popular in America. 
Their childish vanity and splenetic 
bitterness he attributed to “such 
egotism as to make one gasp.” He 
saw nothing mysterious or perplex- 
ing in the tendency of such Irish- 
men. He knew the reason—Ameri- 
can dollars. 

T. C.’s incurable modesty and 
humility were no help in keeping 
him in the public eye. And there 
were other reasons besides the de- 
generation of public taste why he 
did not receive due praise. For in- 
stance, when W. B. Yeats an- 
nounced that the Abbey would be- 
come an international theatre, T. C. 
opposed the idea and his views were 
printed in a program of one of his 
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plays being presented in a remote 
English town. A copy found its way 
to the Abbey and Yeats demanded 
a retraction. T. C. refused because 
he was convinced that a national 
theatre is more truly “national,” 
even though producing third or 
fourth-rate native plays, than an 
alien one of first class. For a year 
and a half after this incident, none 
of T. C.’s plays were done at the 
Abbey nor on tour, until they came 
to Boston. This opposition to Yeats 
was based upon T. C.’s conviction 
of what a national theatre should 
be—a _ conviction that did not 
change with the years. T. C. was 
never awed by the réle of dema- 
gogue which Yeats assumed. And 
in later years he grew tired of the 
Yeats cult and was inclined to agree 
with Edmund Gosse’s remark that 
Yeats was “the spoiled child of let- 
ters.” 


Tue sound principles upon which 
T. C.’s own creative work was 
founded were the touchstone of his 
judgment in estimating the worth 


of his contemporaries. This was 
obvious in the lecture he gave on 
George Shiels and Brinsley Mac- 
Namara during the Abbey Theatre 
Festival when he quoted from an 
English critic of Shiels a sentence 
reflecting his own views, but more 
strongly expressed: “To compare 
these plays with the monotony of 
the Mayfair drama of cuckoldry is 
to find freshness for staleness, char- 
acters for robots, and natural dia- 
lect for artificial wit.” In O’Casey’s 
genius for words, T. C. was quick to 
recognize a fatal gift. “One hungers 
for a little austerity amid the ex- 
cess,” he wrote, “and Shelley’s 
phrase in a letter to Keats ‘loading 
the rifts with ore’ aptly describes 
his most grievous fault.” 
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His forty years as a schoolmaster gave 
“T.C., Ireland’s most distinguished play- 
wright,” a deep, sensitive knowledge of 
youth. His use of natural dialect contrasted 
with O’Casey’s poetic talk; he was unawed 
by Yeats the demagogue and was a better 
craftsman than Paul Vincent Carroll. Fa- 
ther Terence L. Connolly, S.J., is librarian 
at Boston College and has been for many 
years a close student of the Irish Literary 
Revival. 





When O’Casey drolly described 
Purple Dust as “a wayward com- 
edy,” T. C. remarked. “It is a mil- 
lion miles away from comedy as I 
conceive it. But it has, of course, 
plenty of that fantastic ‘poetry 
talk.’” In 1955, during a journey- 
man season at the Abbey, O’Casey’s 
play, The Bishop’s Bonfire, was 
ushered in to the sound of cymbals 
and drums, drawing to Dublin a 
horde of drama critics from London. 
But instead of a bonfire calculated 
to set the Liffey aflame, it proved 
“merely a damp squib,” in T. C.’s 
opinion. “Its priests and people,” 
he said, “were unlike any with 
whom I have made contact during 
my four score of years.” This, from 
a man whose knowledge of his peo- 
ple stemmed from boyhood days as 
a sensitive lad listening to the cus- 
tomers in his father’s shop in Ma- 
croom — knowledge deepened and 
broadened by more than 40 years as 
a schoolmaster in daily intimate 
contact with Irish youth. As a con- 
sequence, T. C.’s sympathy was 
consistently and always on the side 
of youth as is evident in such plays 
as Birthright, Spring, Maurice 
Harte and Aftermath. Youth to 
him was a clean and wholesome 
thing. But he was not unaware of 
its follies and weakness. More ex- 
plicitly than in his plays, this view 
of youth is the theme of his only 
novel, Spring Horizon—a story of 
an Irish boy’s adolescence told with 
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more wisdom and understanding 
than is to be found in the welter of 
studies by contemporary educators 
and psychologists. 

Illumination, T. C.’s last play, is 
the only one that has not been pub- 
lished. But thanks to his gracious 
giving there is a typed copy in the 
Boston College Library. When it 
was completed, he wrote: “It isn’t a 
very good play, but I think it is of 
sufficient interest to warrant its pro- 
duction.” 


Nor MANY of the audience would 
have agreed with him when the play 
was first produced at the Abbey 
Theatre in July, 1939. After the 
premiére T. C. wrote. “Illumination 
was given an excellent production 
under the direction of Lennox Rob- 
inson. The study of the young man 
by Joseph Linnane was just right. 
Eileen Crowe gave a beautifully un- 
derstanding interpretation of the 
mother while F. J. McCormick put 
all his wise intelligence into the fa- 
ther.” In a letter of June 6, 1939, 
he wrote: “The theme, as the title. 
suggests, is the sudden awakening 
of a young man—a country lawyer 
—to the claim of his Creator for his 
service in the Church. The first im- 
pulse comes through a chance read- 
ing of Thomas 4 Kempis and as the 
spiritual struggle goes on he feels 
himself not unlike that runaway in 
the ‘Hound of Heaven.’ ” 

A worldly minded father whose 
ambition was realized when his son 
became a member of his thriving 
law firm is strongly opposed to his 
son’s vocation. But the mother is 
most understanding and sympa- 
thetic. In the end she reveals that 
as a young girl she yielded to the 
will of her parents and married, 
though she was strongly drawn to 
become a nun. As a result her life 
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had been one of hidden remorse and 
in her son’s vocation she sees vicar- 
ious reparation for her own failure. 
The young lawyer’s interior strug- 
gle, intensified by the sudden reali- 
zation that he is in love with a girl 
who has never revealed her love for 
him, is finally resolved when he 
says: “But things rarely pan out as 
one expects. One never can tell 
what new forces may transfigure 
a man’s life. Something happens 
and nothing is as it used to be. I’m 
no longer my old self—muddled— 
drifting — uncertain where to go. 
Now, the way is clear.” 

The late vocation in Jllumination 
is not merely to the priesthood, but 
to the contemplative life of a Trap- 
pist. The life of a contemplative 
had a peculiar fascination for T. C. 
On the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, 1949, he wrote: “I’ve 
been reading with intense interest 
Thomas Merton’s Elected Silence, 
as his autobiography has been en- 
titled here. It has been for me not 
only the book of the year but of 
many years.” 

And again: “I find myself becom- 
ing almost a publicity agent for 
Thomas Merton. Willy-nilly I have 
to introduce the extraordinary ap- 
peal of Elected Silence in conver- 
sation with any friend I chance to 
meet. On Sunday last, for instance, 
while waiting for a short time in the 
passage of St. Andrew’s for the 
11:30 Mass I met a friend—a stock- 
broker—whom I had not seen for 
years. . . . Before the congregation 
from the previous Mass came 
crowding out, I had him jotting 
down the name of the book.” But 
T. C.’s knowledge of the contem- 
plative life was not merely specula- 
tive. His alert and sensitive nature 
had not missed the flowering of 
mind and heart in his daughter 
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Pauline, who became one of the 
Poor Clares of Galway, and as 
Mother Vicaress of the five crusad- 
ers of that community set out from 
Galway to establish their first foun- 
dation in Australia. 

Realist that he was, T. C. was 
not unaware of the human side of a 
vocation, especially when the source 
of its inspiration is a fond mother 
or ambitious father, rather than the 
Holy Spirit. This is the theme of 
Maurice Harte, a play in which the 
leading character is a young semi- 
narian. During vacation he tells his 
mother the story of a young man 
who left the seminary because he 
realized that he had no vocation. 
He struggles desperately to tell his 
mother that such is his own case 
but he has not the courage. His 
realization that, for his parents, it 
will mean financial ruin, heart- 
breaking disappointment and dis- 
grace, wrings from him the tortured 
question he asks the parish priest: 
“Oh, Father, isn’t it a terrible thing 
to be fated to bring lifelong sorrow 
on those for whom one—one cares 
most for in the world?” 

An intensely dramatic scene fol- 
lows —the strong-willed parents 
pitted against their wavering son. 
The will of the parents prevails and 
the boy returns to the seminary. 
The second and last act opens with 
preparations for the marriage of 
Maurice’s brother. Suddenly the 
parish priest appears, looking omi- 
nously grave, an open letter crushed 
in his hand. As he tells the family 
that Maurice is very ill, he appears 
in the doorway, emaciated, dis- 
tracted, vaguely muttering dis- 
jointed snatches from the breviary. 
The boy’s father, in a low voice that 
hides a sob, exclaims: “His mind 
that’s gone, Father!” Maurice rises 
abstractedly from a chair, his eyes 
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fixed upon the Divine Office and 
whispering fragments of it, he slow- 
ly disappears through the open 
door. After a long, dramatic pause, 
his mother totters to a seat in a 
state of near collapse. The priest 
looks at her with a pained sense of 
his own helplessness, say the stage 
directions, and: The curtain falls 
slowly. 

It is a deeply moving play, end- 
ing like all T. C. tragedies with 
overwhelming disaster that engulfs 
all the characters and leaves their 
grim future to the audience’s imagi- 
nation. Treated by a playwright of 
less understanding and _ talent, 
Maurice Harte could easily have 
degenerated into satire. But from 
T. C.’s sympathetic treatment it 
emerges a stark, realistic tragedy, 
without cynicism or caricature or 
bitterness. As a distinguished dra- 
matic critic has said, “one trembles 
to think what Sean O’Casey would 
have done with such a theme, had 
he deserted the slums along the 
Liffey, for the farms on the banks 
of the Shannon.” 

In 1920, a two-act play, The Serf, 
dealing with abuses of clerical su- 
pervision of schools, was produced 
at the Abbey. It was rumored at 
the time that the author, “Stephen 
Morgan,” was really T. C. If this 
be true, it is a pity that the play 
has never been published. It would 
be interesting to compare it with 
the work of another schoolmaster 
turned dramatist who had an axe 
to grind and, lacking T. C.’s reti- 
cence and craftsmanship, ground it 
too long and too sharp in Shadow 
and Substance and The White 
Steed. 


Anum comparison of contempo- 
rary plays alike in subject but di- 
verse in treatment—O’Neill’s Desire 
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Under the Elms and T. C.’s Au- 
tumn Fire—would illustrate how a 
difficult theme can be treated dra- 
matically without 
characters or audience and with no 
loss of power. This is scarcely the 
place to give a resumé of O’Neill’s 
play. Those who have read or seen 
it may—to paraphrase Francis 
Thompson — have lost what they 
will never regain. But they will be 
in a position to compare it with 
Autumn Fire in which the chief 
character is Owen Keegan, a vigor- 
ous middle-aged farmer, a widower, 
who measures his age not by his 
years, but by his vigor. 

He marries a young wife, Nance, 
with whom his son Michael falls in 
love. Strongly drawn to Michael 
but faithful to her husband, she 
tells Michael that he must leave. 
As Michael embraces the unwilling 
Nance, Owen enters. Now an in- 
valid, injured in a fall while break- 
ing a colt, Owen, in a highly dra- 
matic scene, drives his son from the 
house and condemns Nance to be 
his prisoner for the rest of his days. 
Despondent, disillusioned and bro- 
ken, he sinks into a chair by the 
open hearth, reaches for his beads 
and as he blesses himself and kisses 
the crucifix, murmurs: “They’ve 
broken me . . . son—wife—daugh- 
ter... . I’ve no one now but the Son 
of God.” 

The greatest tribute to the play 
and actors, here in Boston, was the 
long silence after the final curtain, 
before the applause. The next day, 
in the Transcript, the noted dra- 
matic critic, H. T. Parker, gave un- 
qualified praise to the performance 
and to the play. He wrote, in part: 
“Most of all Mr. Murray would 
tell a plain tale simply, understand- 
ingly, in human terms; whereas it is 
a tale that has been smeared at 
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choice with many sorts of theater- 
varnish; tortured this way and that 
to gain sniggering response.” 

Another equally competent critic 
wrote in the Saturday Review of 
Literature: “The land is diligently 
raked for muck by our up-to-date 
writers. Thatched houses are made 
to cover a multitude of sins and the 
husbandman bestrides a corrupted 
village like some Caligula in cordu- 
roys. To judge by one or two of our 
modern novelists no vice can be too 
complex for the simple life and if I 
mention the fact that Autumn Fire 
brings Phaedra into the farmyard, 
it may be imagined that Eugene 
O’Neill has met his match in pas- 
toral-psychology. Fortunately Mr. 
Murray is not a competitor in this 
campaign. He goes delicately to 
work neither mapping out a school- 
girls’ Arcady nor befouling the land 
for the benefit of chuckling high- 
brows, and his play need offend no- 
body while it should hold the atten- 
tion of all.” 


ly MAY NoT be out of place here 
to give a chronological list of T. C.’s 
plays, several of which neither time 
nor space will permit us to discuss 
in detail. His first play, Wheel of 
Fortune—later known as Sovereign 
Love — was presented with Cork- 
ery’s Hermit and King and Lennox 
Robinson’s The Lesson of His Life 
at the first performance in An Din, 
the Cork Little Theatre. That was 
in 1908. Two years later, Birthright 
was produced at the Abbey Theatre, 
followed by Maurice Harte (1912), 
Sovereign Love (1913), Spring 
(1918) and, in the same year, The 
Briary Gap, published but not pro- 
duced. Then came Aftermath 
(1922) and the greatest of them all, 
Autumn Fire (1924). Chief among 
later plays were The Pipe in the 
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Fields (1928) and The Blind Wolf 
(1928). 

My most vivid memory of T. C. 
brings back an evening before the 
turf fire in his home in Ballsbridge 
on the outskirts of Dublin. In his 
characteristically quiet tone and 
animated manner he had been dis- 
cussing the drama and literature in 
general, when the conversation 
turned to what is erroneously called 
“realism” in contemporary writing. 
Suddenly in what at first appeared 
to be a digression, he said that chief 
among the things he abominated 
above all else in life, were old men 
telling bawdy stories. Such old men 
are not confined to taverns and 
dives, he said. They are often pop- 
ular figures in the literary scene, 
who as young men prostituted their 
artistic gifts, with the result that in 
old age their degenerate faculties 
are used to tell bawdy stories 
through the medium of their art. 
There is a parallel between prosti- 
tution in art and life, he concluded, 
and the sanctions of one in the spir- 
itual order are not less terrifying 
than the physical sanctions of the 
other. 

Those who were favored to know 
T. C. Murray will not soon forget 
his kindly face, his revealing eyes 
and his lively conversation, but it is 
his gentleness and charity of speech 
and the deep spirituality of his no- 
ble soul that they will especially 
remember. But above all they will 
cherish the remembrance of his hu- 
mility. He recoiled in terror from 
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the prospect of receiving an honor- 
ary degree from the National Uni- 
versity and was persuaded to accept 
the honor only after his intimate 
friends had convinced him that it 
would be rude to decline. After- 
wards, he wrote: “When my hour 
came I faced the music, Deo gratias, 
with a serenity of mind alien to my 
temperament — and the occasion 
brought me sO many messages of 
good will that I discovered the 
world was much kinder at heart 
than I had hitherto believed.” For 
all that, he was never happy in the 
remembrance of this experience. 

A year before his death at the 
age of 86, T. C. wrote: “Normally 
my home is virtually a hermitage. 
I no longer feel like venturing into 
a theatre or cinema and I have lost 
contact with most of those inter- 
ested in creative art and letters.” 
But the reason for this growing de- 
tachment was chiefly, I believe, the 
death of his only son, Niall, seven 
years earlier. At that time he 
wrote, in anguish: ““I have prayed 
to the Divine Healer with all the 
intensity of my being—prayed all 
hours—that He would in His infi- 
nite compassion make him whole, 
but alas my cries to Him have been 
in vain. Now I humbly submit to 
His decree and say “Thy will be 
done.’”’ How well this saintly dean 
of Irish playwrights had learned the 
lesson of Gethsemane and how rich- 
ly, by his life and writings, he mer- 
ited the sequel of Thabor to which 
he must now have attained! 





Should Ireland progress by slavishly 


imitating the United States or 


by learning from our mistakes? 


Will Ireland Lapse 
From Innocence? 


A LOT OF PEOPLE—most of them 
Irish, judging by statistics — leave 


Ireland. I came to it. I came delib- 
erately and remained six years and 
I departed only because of unavoid- 
able necessity. I write, I think, as 
a member of the family and not as 
a tourist who has flown into 
Limerick, raced to Dublin, and 
picked up his sparse knowledge 
from barroom gossip. 

It is true that I write from a dis- 
tance. But physical location cannot 
seriously impair love. The Gospel 
says that a man is where his heart is 
and I am deep in the place of which 
I write. 

I came to it one day a little be- 
fore dawn. A gray sky pressed down 
on the water. We were at a point 
where, we had been told, we should 
have been able to see land, but all 
of Ireland that we had thus far seen 
was the tender below us slapped up 
and down by the short, sharp waves. 


by Robert Ostermann 


A couple of small girls had boarded 
our vessel and were dancing on deck 
in small precise patterns, moving 
only their feet, surrounded by five 
or six Irish priests back from the 
Chinese missions. Few of us were 
disembarking; in a short time the 
welcoming officials had finished their 
passport examination and we were 
making uncertain transfer to the 
tender. 

I went looking for a hot drink. 
The girls were again at their danc- 
ing, wonderfully agile and sure- 
footed on the scored, sometimes 
slippery, boards. I was inside when 
the sky cleared; I came from my 
first cup of Irish tea to my first 
sight of Irish land. 

The haze had rolled back. A 
couple of miles away the waves 
burst soundlessly against a low cliff. 
Without glasses (the air suddenly 
bright and magnifying and abso- 
lutely still) I could see the mixed 
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rock and grass of the cliff-top, and 
beyond this, taking their rise on the 
far side of several rolling depres- 
sions whose deeper slopes were hid- 
den from view, an intensely green 
formation of hills tumbling pro- 
fusely to the horizon. 


| WE DOCKED, I saw little more 
of Ireland. The hours remaining on 
the tender turned out like a game of 
hide-and-seek, for I was trying to 
dodge a man who had persistently 
sought me out during the Atlantic 
crossing. I lost the game, and for 
the final hour he cornered me at the 
refreshment counter. He had a lot 
of gold in his mouth, an expanse of 
stomach, pale hair thin on top but 
adroitly combed so as to conceal the 
fact of his premature baldness, and 
he flashed the implacably winning 
confidence of a very successful auto- 
mobile salesman. He was smiling at 
me, smiling like a Japanese assassin. 

“You ever been to Ireland before 
this?” he said. 

“Never.” 

“Staying long?” 

“T haven’t thought about it. I’m 
not intense about my plans.” 

“Where you staying?” 

“Cork. . . . I’m registered at the 
University.” 

This was, almost to a word, the 
routine we went through every time 
we met. Now he went ahead to new 
and different ideas. “I want to tell 
you, we are making great strides in 
Ireland. We don’t stand still.” He 
stopped to glare suspiciously at me 
over the shallow glittering smile. 
“Do you doubt that?” 

I assured him of my confidence 
and, lowering his voice confidenti- 
ally, he went on, “I hate to admit 
it, but we were a little slow getting 
started in the old country. You 
know how it is, conservative fac- 
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If Ireland makes progress in material com- 
forts and conveniences, can she still retain 
her native spirit of innocence? Robert Os- 
termann fears that she will take on the im- 
moral climate that prevails in Western na- 
tions generally. Army veteran, novelist and 
editor, Mr. Ostermann has studied at the 
Universities of Chicago and Wisconsin. He 
received his B.A. from the National Univer- 
sity of Ireland as well as his M.A. in phi- 
losophy. 





tions always slow down progress. 
They want things to remain the 
same way, always. They got no vi- 
sion. Something was good enough 
for grandpa so it’s good enough for 
them. A lot of the population is 
still like that—country people, and 
you know what they are—but we 
finally got some smart people in the 
Government who don’t pay much 
attention to them. We needed that 
—less talk, a Government that does 
things.” 

“What things?” I asked, not 
without some depression. 

“Concrete highways, for one,” he 
said enthusiastically. “Sure I know 
there aren’t many miles of it but 
there soon will be. Irish roads are a 
menace. I know, I lived in the 
States for years and I know a good 
road when I see one. You can’t race 
on Irish roads without risking your 
life at unmarked bends and by- 
roads. Boreens, they call them. And 
the holes . . . now you don’t have 
that trouble with concrete.” 

“No, I suppose you don’t,” I 
agreed. But for all I knew or cared, 
you did. Someone had started to 
play an accordion. On the deck out- 
side, the priests were pressing 
chocolates on the little girls who 
had danced but were quiet now, 
leaning on the rail and breathing 
hard, their severe green and white 
costumes blowing heavily in the 
breeze like cloth that is wet. 

“We're getting ahead in indus- 
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try,” my friend was going on. “Not 
too long ago you could count on one 
hand all the Irish industries; and 
they were mostly near Dublin. Now 
you find them everywhere in the 
country and making things we used 
to bring in from other countries.” 
His face glowed: he had sold him- 
self. “We'll do things better,” he 
said, and he started to list the 
things they would do better; alumi- 
num products, soap, furniture, steel, 
clothing, oil. “Cinemas in every 
towm....." 


H: WOUND UP AGAIN. “Home furn- 
ishings are another thing. When I 
came over in ’46 I thought I was 
smart to bring my stuff with me. 
What I mean is, I remembered the 
way things were when I first left 
Ireland. Well, let me tell you, I 
could have left most of my gear in 
the States, I wasted the shipping 
money. I made a few friends. I 
visited their homes and saw the 
modern way they have everything 
set up. Electric towel driers one fel- 
low in Dublin had for his bathroom. 
I never saw the beat of it .. . elec- 
tric towel driers. There’s progress!” 

Well, to every man his own mem- 
ories and affections. I, too, have 
memories, and it is opportune to re- 
call one now. 

Cobh is the port where the visitor 
arriving by sea disembarks. When 
I saw Cobh first in 1948, the place 
was no invitation to travelers. You 
went for customs examination into a 
pair of rooms made to suit the old 
days when everyone was leaving 
Ireland, had no baggage worth look- 
ing into, and no one ever returned. 
No train was running the day I ar- 
rived. I had to wait overnight in a 
second-rate hotel where I had to 
pay a big bill for a poor bed and a 
scandalous breakfast. 
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Three years later, returning from 
a visit to America, I found awaiting 
me a spacious customs’ shed, ade- 
quate waiting rooms, a well-stocked 
bar, a lunch counter for tea and 
sandwiches. I got clear of inspec- 
tion in short order and the Cork 
train was waiting for me. I guess 
my acquaintance of the dim past 
would have called this progress but 
not if he heard my story to the end. 
Naturally I was charmed with the 
improvements; it is pleasant, after 
an earlier-than-dawn rising and no 
breakfast, to walk into an old scene 
changed for the better. I strolled 
over to the new refreshment room, 
inviting as only such a place can be 
on a cold morning with steam mist- 
ing the windows and a noisy crowd 
inside. I ordered tea and a sand- 
wich. The girl said they had no tea; 
and the sandwich trays under their 
glass domes were polished and 
empty. The coffee, which I next 
ordered, was warm—barely—thick, 
sticky, and tasted like the stuff the 
Germans were brewing out of acorns 
during the war. 

I turned and left, amused but not 
angry or dissatisfied, for here was 
the kind of progress I can appreci- 
ate; the human kind that comes 
from laborious and imperfect effort 
and leaves enough room for people 
to make mistakes. 


leancmaee. automatic, flawless 
progress has a chill like Greek sculp- 
ture; it can be admired, photo- 
graphed, copied, examined, but I 
question if it can be lived with un- 
less one is prepared to sacrifice the 
improbabilities and harshness of ac- 
tual existence. Because there was 
not that lifeless progress in Ireland, 
because its progress was marred and 
irregular, it was a refreshing place 
to live. Ireland taught me that 
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progress should be afflicted with the 
capricious consequences of its hav- 
ing come from the endeavors of 
men. In no other way is it bearable; 
because in no other way is it human. 

So, thinking of my old companion 
and his illusions, I smile to myself. 
I managed to shake him that morn- 
ing by going to a remote hotel he 
would not dream of entering, but I 
did not shake his idea of progress. 
That idea I continued to find in Ire- 
land, in the people and places where 
ideas become visible projects. The 
results are there in the forces that 
most influence character, form opin- 
ions, infiltrate values, among which 
one question dominates: how quick- 
ly can we become like the United 
States? 

The influential forces are adver- 
tising, the press, films, and radio; 
parental influence, I fear, is negligi- 
ble; the influence of religion for the 
most part is negative. Imitation of 
America may not always be con- 
scious; and I say the United States, 
because it happens to be the place 
which has carried further than any 
other a certain ideal: of progress 
through technical advances applied 
to material comforts and mecha- 
nized conveniences; an_ ideal 
inspired by the conviction that noth- 
ing is more onerous in human exist- 
ence than the factors that make life 
tough and so they must go. And 
that is the ideal I saw projected by 
the Irish opinion-making organs. 


Restame Is a very difficult country 
to see clearly. Erroneous descrip- 
tions hide her not only from others 


but even from herself; like the 
Catholic Church, she suffers much 
from the zealous misconceptions of 
her staunchest admirers and advo- 
cates. Having taken up residence in 
Ireland after reading a large amount 
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of Irish literature, I don’t hesitate 
to say that Yeats and company 
have done as much as anyone to 
thwart the continuous development 
of a unified Irish personality. They 
did it by the intrusion of myths, 
dream-history, and imaginative in- 
ventions (wish-projections, really) 
between the inquiring intelligence 
and the country as it really is. 

Of course they looked at the Irish 
past. But it was a past from which 
they casually deleted a crucial few 
hundred years which happened not 
to fit their private mythologies. 
Sean O’Faolain, for example, does 
the same thing today in his own 
social criticism, referring constantly 
to an idyllic state which never was, 
anywhere, since Adam and Eve 
were expelled from Paradise, and 
then complaining that his country 
is disgracefully defective. 

My impression does not agree, 
and I stand prepared to challenge 
the phoney ideal. The real one is 
there to be studied in the Irish 
Catholic inheritance with its un- 
deniable, positively rich and pre- 
cious benefits. One pities the man 
who neglects his past. One does not 
trust the man who counterfeits it. 


Somermazs I am asked, “Why did 
you like it in Ireland?” The answer 
I finally found represents as best I 
can the total Irish accomplishment 
and it comes right out of the Irish 
Catholic tradition. I usually answer, 
if I think my questioner has suffi- 
cient patience to wait for explana- 
tions: “the presence of innocence.” 

That will doubtless draw a smile 
from the cynics as they produce a 
long list of examples of Irish wick- 
edness to disprove my contention. 
But examples, facts, need interpret- 
ing. Consider the different possible 
meanings of an eye-witness report 
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of a man standing with a knife drip- 
ping blood in his hand. Is he 
butcher, fish-monger, murderer, or 
has he just cut his finger while 
sharpening a pencil? The fact alone 
does not say, and examples of Irish 
wickedness do not necessarily mean 
the absence of innocence. Without 
staggering the mind under improba- 
bilities, they can as easily be taken 
to mean a lapse from innocence. 


For ME, THE MEANING of innocence 
is quite definite. It signifies the 
lack of something that in our civil- 
ized western world deserves to be 
called “the criminal mentality”; not 
criminal deeds necessarily, but a 
moral climate where vice, crime, vio- 
lence, and brutality are the ac- 
cepted components. Except for Ire- 
land, this immoral climate prevails 
in every country I have ever been 
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in. You can easily tell the influence 
a country and its people have come 
to terms with, the influences they 
have made their own. The evidence 
is in their speech, in its characteris- 
tic figures and idioms; in the ges- 
tures they use at times of emotional 
crisis; in the principal themes that 
occupy their artists. If you show 
me an Irishman who sulks and 
starts to throw things when angry, 
explodes into irritability when 
crossed, or uses the language and 
ideas of the gross and amorous Hol- 
lywood film, I will have no trouble 
tracing causes. They lead directly 
to the kind of world — European, 
American, British — which has in 
every complex, industrialized, so- 
phisticated society emerged from 
the efforts to make proximity to 
heaven on earth the standard for 
measuring success. 

The real tragedy of Ireland in 
imitating our hollow accomplish- 
ments is that in doing so she sacri- 
fices an opportunity open to no 
other so-called Western country. 
Ireland at the moment is passing 
through a period of development of 
her social, political, and economic 
institutions which other countries 
have left behind them. Their ex- 
periences invite thoughtful scrutiny. 
What mistakes have they made? 
What ambitions have deceived 
them? Where have they squandered 
human resources, falsified objec- 
tives, dumped precious values for 
mean ends, and what dead-ends 
have frustrated them? I hope that 
those who should, will in fact learn. 

But I cannot be optimistic; the 
signs aren’t hopeful. If I should 
ever be able to return to Ireland, 
and that is my wish, I shall not be 
surprised to find it a far different 
place: a place too much like the one 
I will have left behind me. 





Pope John Speaks to Africa 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Bounces AND AMERICA are belatedly awakening to the fact that all Africa 
is in the melting-pot and indeed at the boiling point. This immense revo- 
lution has been taking place so rapidly as to bewilder the responsible 
statesman. 

The true picture of the African revolution in being, the nature of which 
so few are still aware despite it’s happening under their eyes, makes, from 
the Christian point of view, immensely relevant to the Holy Father’s en- 
cyclical on Africa, “Princeps pastorum,” (Nov. 28, 1959) on the need for 
recruiting and training native priests and lay missionaries. 

Happily the Church has long anticipated this African evolution, for 
its bishops, priests and many of its people in Africa have realized that to 
labor for Christ in Africa means to love the African and help promote his 
best interests. Trained, too, by spiritual and moral insight to go to the 
heart of the matter, the Catholics and many other Christians have not been 
slow to understand the rightness in principle of African aspirations and 
the wrongness in principle of so much of the white hold on Africa which 
is not in African interests but in much more sordid and selfish interests 
of a commercial and economic nature. Warned by the doctrine of apartheid 
in South Africa and yet more capable of realizing than the African himself 
the great dangers of too rapid political advance, the Christian finds him- 
self the African’s best friend, ready to defend him against evil doctrines 
and exploitation on the one hand and ready to warn him of ambitions 
which in their turn can be dangerous and too materialistic. 


Bor THESE ARE high and difficult ideals, not only for the already over- 
burdened missionary, but above all for the native laity. Hence the Pope’s 
clear warning that the old missionary danger of working, even uncon- 
sciously, for his overseas native land, can “repeat itself today under other 
forms, because of the fact that in many missionary territories the aspira- 
tion of the people to self-government and independence is becoming gen- 
eral, and the conquests of civil liberty can unfortunately be accompanied 
by excesses that are by no means in harmony with the authentic and 
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deep spiritual interests of human- 
ity.” 

Indeed, as the Pope goes on to 
say in effect to the laity as well as 
to the priest, the successful accom- 
plishment of the African revolution 
will not be possible in merely na- 
tionalistic and individualistic terms; 
it must partake of “that universal 
charity which edifies the Church of 
God and which alone is truly ‘Cath- 
olic.’ ” 


A) 

Eo vivewtiy if the Christian and 
Catholic witness in the Africa of to- 
day is to be effective, that continent 
needs even more than we do in the 
older countries a quality of Cath- 
olicity that is still too rare in all 
countries. In Europe and America, 
Catholics, too often, can manage to 
get along as “a passive flock” i.e., 
one that is content to live its spir- 
itual life privately and in terms of 
“catechetical formulas and precepts 
of Christian morals taught and 
learnt by a summary casuistry.” We 
can get away with this because we 
live in lands with the heritage of 
what was once called Christendom 
when the fiber of Christian coun- 
tries was permeated with Catholic 
values. In Africa there is no such 
tradition to fall back on, even 
though in many places wonderful 
Christian communities have been 
formed. 

That is why the Pope in his en- 
cyclical calls fo. in so many words 
“the best only” where African Cath- 
olicity is concerned. “In these fresh 
Christian fields it is not just a ques- 
tion of baptisms and conversions, 
but of training a laity in such a way 
as to insure that everyone, accord- 
ing to his condition and capability, 
understands his responsibility with- 
in the life and future of the 
Church.” And the Pope insists that 
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In the encyclical “Princeps pastorum,” 
Pope John calls on African Catholics for 
an alert and alive Catholic Action that will 
measure up to the challenge of the revolu- 
tion. 





that expression, so often ambigu- 
ously used, “Catholic Action,” must 
not be interpreted as something to 
do with personal piety mainly. “It 
must concern itself with public life 
in all its forms.” 


ie OTHER worps, the Holy Father 
is calling for Catholicity in all its 
vitality, scope and splendor. He is 
asking it from people whom we in 
the West are still too often accus- 
tomed to look upon as primitive and 
undeveloped. It is, of course, that 
same view of the natives of Africa 
which makes it so difficult for us to 
appreciate the size and urgency of 
the African revolution taking place 
under our own eyes. 

It may indeed be that the people 
of Africa, whether in the Arab East 
or in the rest of the continent, fall 
a good deal short of political experi- 
ence in the older countries of Eu- 
rope, America and Asia—the record 
of Ghana is a good example—but 
the fact that this is so calls for a 
generosity of effort, imagination and 
faith that can inspire and most ef- 
fectively help the African to cope 
with the destiny that, for better or 
for worse, is his. 

Pope John has shown the way in 
his encyclical. He seems to be ask- 
ing of African Catholics and of 
those from overseas who train and 
lead him nothing short of the high- 
est standards, standards that are 
normally higher than our own. Ob- 
viously those standards cannot be 
attained without our help—our help 
in sending the best we have to 
Africa, whether as priests, nuns, 
apostles or professional experts. 





FROM MY WINDOW IN FLEET STREET 


The Pope especially insists that we 
in the older countries welcome 
African students. Indeed the great 
danger is that if they are not wel- 
comed by us, they will go behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

One feels, in view of the difficulty 
of seizing the dimensions of the im- 
mediate African problem, that the 
Pope in “Princeps pastorum” has 
done what others have so far failed 
to do, namely put the African prob- 
lem and the African destiny in its 
true perspective. If Catholics all 
over the world can respond to the 
lead, they will be giving an example 
to the statesmen and politicians 
who still dither about Africa, hoping 
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to save something from the wreck, 
instead of taking the generous and 
constructive line of having faith be- 
cause, for better or for worse, Africa 
is determined to have faith in itself. 
That faith must be nourished and 
deepened by the truths and values 
of Christianity if it is not to be per- 
verted and exploited by the Com- 
munists who have never made the 
mistake of looking down on those 
they want to influence and control. 
Nor, for that matter, have the Mo- 
hammedans who in many parts of 
Africa are making dangerous in- 
roads that will not easily be re- 
moved by any Christian action in 
the future. 
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(Orig. $4.00) 95¢ 

THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 

IN THE MODERN WORLD 
E. E. Y. Hales. “A must for every Catholic 
interested in the history of our times.” — The 
Monitor (Orig. $4.50) 95¢ 
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NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


THE GRACES OF BALLYKEEN 

by Una Troy 

Dutton. $3.50 
“The Graces” are two nuns, members of 
the Order of Grace, who are the most 
colorful figures in their small Irish town. 
The “Workhouse Graces,” the townspeo- 
ple of Ballykeen call them, for Sister 
Peter, Sister Paul and Sister Borgia, the 
cook, take care of the poorhouse. Sooner 
or later everyone in Ballykeen (even a 
man all the way from America) will 
come with his problems to the Work- 
house to place them before Sister Peter, 
the “short, square” one, and Sister Paul, 
tall and thin with a “face most people 
would like immediately, since most peo- 
ple like horses.” For years the two nuns 
have reigned in the Workhouse but now 
they have only one charge, a crusty cen- 
tenarian, Sarah Slaney. 

Their position is threatened for the 
town authorities would like to have the 
Workhouse property for a factory and 
the Reverend Mother would strongly 
prefer to have her daughters back in the 
convent. The parish priest wants things 
to remain as they are but he feels he is 
no match for Mother Rosario, ‘a convert 
(and those were the devil entirely), a 
classical scholar and the niece of an 
earl.” Things are at a fine impasse and 
hang on Sarah’s thin thread of life. Yet 
Mother Rosario cannot command the re- 
turn of the Workhouse Graces however 
much she may deplore their independ- 
ence, since they were originally given 
their task by Mother Mary Assumpta 
whose canonization seems imminent. 

So “the Graces” go their way, solving 
the town’s problems mostly by being who 


they are and where they are. They come 
to the aid of Jane, a little girl whose 
“modern” parents (they insist upon her 
calling them Fred and Alice) are com- 
pelled by circumstances to help her 
achieve the normal life she craves. The 
nuns also help a boy who seems about 
to turn thief; and they smooth the path 
of true love—all the while remaining 
unsentimental realists. Then Sarah 
Slaney dies and Mother Rosario’s chance 
is about to come. But does it? Miss 
Troy’s ending is of a piece with the wit 
and fun of the rest of this pleasant and 
genial, sly but reverent book. 


THE SUMMER OF DESIRE 

by John Goldthorpe 

Coward-McCann. $3.95 
Mr. Goldthorpe, an English novelist, 
gives us an absorbing story of a decent 
and valuable man who, in his middle 
forties, becomes hopelessly infatuated 
with “the unattainable worthless” in the 
person of a young girl. 

Martin Dexter has a careerist wife (a 
concert pianist who often goes on foreign 
tours) and pleasant if irritating children. 
He is a man of substance and stature in 
his community, a person of inhibitions 
and scruples, and he is a gentleman. 
Further, he is a devout convert to Cath- 
olicism. Jansey, the girl, is common and 
flirtatious, “with ag much lust as an egg.” 
She is a Catholic too, and the niece of 
Father Gannon, Martin’s parish priest 
and good friend. 

Although the two meet furtively, theirs 
is not an affair in the physical sense, for 
Martin lusts only in his heart. Jansey, 
it appears, seeks only admiration, and 
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she is able to convince herself that she is 
stopping short of sin. Martin, perplexed 
and demon-haunted, struggles against an 
obsession that comes close to destroying 
him. The texture of life in a provincial 
English town (where Martin is adminis- 
trative officer for the public health serv- 
ice) and the position of the Catholic 
minority in the town give substance to 
what is in danger of becoming an uncon- 
vincing plot situation. The author must 
rely on rather too many coincidences and 
convenient dispositions of his minor char- 
acters to be fully convincing. Yet the 
central problem of a fundamentally good 
man drawn for a time to evil almost 
against his will and clearly against his 
better judgment is made convincing in 
the light of Martin’s struggles as faith 
and repentance aid him. 

Unlike many novelists, Mr. Goldthorpe 
knows the writer does not have to de- 
scend into the pit and wallow in it to 
make it palpable and real. Adult readers 
who like a strong story and an equally 
strong religious solution to a moral and 
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human problem should find The Summer 
of Desire vivid and compelling. 


GENERATION WITHOUT FAREWELL 
by Kay Boyle 
Knopf. $3.95 

The year is 1948 and the place is the 
American Occupation Zone of Germany. 
Of that time and that place Miss Boyle, 
who has written many novels and short 
stories about the Europe of the past 
three decades, writes with the authority 
of knowledge and concern. She views 
the conquerors and the conquered dis- 
passionately, probing for “what happens 
to people when they win” and also for 
what happens to the vanquished. Of the 
latter, her accounts of a soldier who 
comes up from the rubble after living 
under the ground for four years, and of 
the presence of men made blind by the 
war, are outstanding symbols. “For the 
blind were everywhere; they sat in every 
streetcar, in every train, in every uni- 
versity hall.” 


Generation Without Farewell is not so 
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ST. ANTHONY AND HIS TIMES 

Mary Purcell, author of The First Jesuit, 
St. Ignatius of Loyola. A revealing and 
informative biography of one of the 


Msgr. 


Church’s most popular saints, which re- 
creates his life and times for the modern 
reader. $3.95 


THE 1960 NATIONAL CATHOLIC 

ALMANAC 

The latest edition of the indispensable 

handbook of Catholic facts, with complete, 

up-to-the-minute information on all topics 

of Catholic interest. 696 pages. 
Cloth-bound $2.75 
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A WOMAN CLOTHED WITH THE SUN 
Edited by John J. Delaney 


The astonishing events of eight world-renowned appear- 
Miraculous Medal, 
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John S. Kennedy, 
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SWORD OF CLONTARF 

Charles A. Brady; illustrated by Herman 

B. Vestal. A new Clarion Book—an excit- 
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much a story as a series of confronta- 
tions. The American victors are chiefly 
represented by an American colonel and 
his family. The colonel is crass and un- 
feeling, in large part because he is in- 
secure in his personal relationships, par- 
ticularly with his wife. He is a coward 
turned bully. His wife is sensitive to the 
atmosphere of defeat and decay around 
her, perhaps too sensitive, for everything 
she sees and experiences mirrors her own 
inner emptiness. She decides to leave 
her husband for a young German inter- 
preter she has met, but the impulse dies 
as much of inanition as adverse circum- 
stance. Their daughter, in Germany on 
vacation from college, is closer than 
either of her parents to understanding 
and acceptance, but her purposes also 
come to nothing. 

In one of the many moving passages 
of description Miss Boyle writes of a 
forest that is “a network of sensibility 
and sound.” These words may apply as 
well to the Germany she depicts, a Ger- 
many now largely gone perhaps, but one 
which still has its reverberations. When 
Jaeger, the interpreter, is on a train, he 
is aware of “dark at the windows, and on 
his heart, like a weeping woman, lay the 
terrible burden of Germany.” What that 
burden was like in the last years of the 
Forties is made clear in vivid and sensi- 
tive images in this novel. 


A GENTLE FURY 

by Peter-Thomas Rohrbach 

Hanover House. $3.95 
“T’ll only keep you there about a year,” 
his bishop had said to Father Paul 
Thornton. A year at St. Joseph’s in the 
slums of South End, with one course in 
theology at Maryview College, and then 
it would be the seminary and the teach- 
ing life for Paul. He was a trained the- 
ologian and a scholar of the pre-Nicean 
Period. But in no time at all this young 
priest of upper middle-class origins was 
embroiled in the problems of the slums. 

At first it meant only that Paul met 
the usual panhandlers and people with 
family problems, like the young couple 
with a baby coming and their plans for 
marriage; and then, shockingly, the col- 
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Meditations on the Mass “rich with the- 
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PRAYER 
Conrad Pepler, O.P. 


How liturgical prayer leads to the per- 
fection for which every Catholic prays. 
One of Father Pepler’s most important 
contributions to the understanding of 
Christian life. $2.75 


_ THE CATHOLIC 
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James V. Linden, S.J. 


“Ideal reading for the non-Catholic 
who is haunted with doubts about the 
truth of his own church. And Catholic 
readers will find in this little work a 
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Father Linden’s book achieves a clar- 
ity and persuasive directness which 
many longer apologetic treatises lack.” 

$2.50 
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lege girl with a baby coming but with no 
thought or plans for marriage. Soon Paul 
found himself, as a result of Boys Club 
work, mixed up with “junkies” and 
“pushers.” 

When Joey Collins, a boy in the parish, 
dies of a narcotics overdose, Paul sets out 
to do something about the situation. A 
Communion breakfast speech to Mary- 
view alumnae starts a public outcry and 
prods the city authorities into providing 
funds for a mass raid by the police. 
When the raid succeeds but the campaign 
fails, Paul feels that he is just an “ec- 
clesiastical Don Quixote,” an opinion 
shared by his fellow-curates and the rest 
of the parish. How Paul’s personal views 
of his priesthood and his new campaign 
against the “higher-ups” in the narcotics 
racket work out together provides the 
exciting and convincing climax of Father 
Rohrbach’s strongly-plotted story. 

A Gentle Fury is the kind of book 
whose vivid characters and action will 
persuade anyone who picks it up to read 
on to the end with a mounting sense of 
excitement. The adult Catholic reader 
who is too squeamish for this one is, to 
use Father Harold Gardiner’s phrase, a 
“hot-house plant” indeed. 


FICTION OF THE FIFTIES 

ed. by Herbert Gold 

Doubleday. $3.95 
Here are fifteen short stories, some of 
them passages from novels, which are of- 
fered as significant American writing of 
the decade just completed. Because of 
copyright and other restrictions, Mr. 
Gold was not able to present certain 
short stories of the decade. At least two 
authors, Flannery O’Connor and J. F. 
Powers, might have been represented by 
better stories, but in the highly competi- 
tive anthology world Mr. Gold has chosen 
to use stories which are “fresh” to read- 
ers of anthologies and textbooks. An ex- 
ception is John Cheever’s “The Country 
Husband,” which is his best story and a 
classic example of the soft, glossy, self- 
contradictory work of the “New Yorker 
school.” 

In a kind of preface, Mr. Gold has 
placed statements, some lengthy and 
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some skimpy, from the contributors on 
the “problem of writing for the Fifties.” 
Mr. Harvey Swados says in his note that 
the serious writer of fiction in this decade 
has been torn “between playing the 
oracle and showing the world how it must 
be saved from destruction, and playing 
the tradition game of telling private 
stories about private people.” 

The stories in this book are oracular— 
Frank Rooney’s famous “Cyclists’ Raid,” 
a grim tale of how a crypto-fascist motor- 
cycle club came to a California town, for 
example; and they are private, as in 
R. V. Cassill’s reminiscence of a whole 
family’s desperate bid for a contest prize 
in the Depression. 

This collection does illustrate the per- 
ennial struggle with style and subject 
but the results are not, in many cases, 
notable. Finally, Mr. Gold’s preface 
should get a prize of some sort for its 
archness and silliness, even though there 
are good touches now and then. Style, 
he says in one of his more cogent mo- 
ments, is “the personal cabinet of the 
man who is President of himself.” 


SISTER CLARE 

by Loretta Burrough 

Houghton Mifflin. $3.00 
In Carmel, Mother Teresa said, while 
suggesting a penance to Sister Mary 
Clare of Divine Wisdom, “as in the 
world, when one seems to come to an 
end, one may be only coming to a better 
beginning.” In the all too few pages 
of this short novel the reader follows 
Sister Clare from her entrance as postu- 
lant, through her term as novice mistress 
to her first dramatic day as prioress. 
Jean came to the Carmelite monastery at 
sixteen, an eager girl given at times to 
thoughtless enthusiasms. Through “Car- 
mel’s dedicated sterness” she comes 
again and again to a better beginning. 

Miss Burrough has succeeded brilli- 
antly in the difficult task she gave her- 
self: to show without mawkishness and 
without melodramatics, the piety and the 
joy in the life of a nun and her com- 
munity. In the first part of the book, we 
see Jean in her bumbling days as a 
postulant when her gestures and re- 
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THE LAST HOURS OF JESUS 
by Ralph Gorman, C.P. 
A detailed account of the hours from the us: Supper to Our Lord's burial. 
Father Gorman's knowledge of archaeology enables him to make each event 


wonderfully clear: a great help to devotion. A choice of the Thomas More 
Book Club and the Catholic Digest Book Club. $3.95 


SAINTS WHO MADE HISTORY The First Five Centuries 
by Maisie Ward 


On the great men who shaped the early Church from Clement and Ignatius 
to St. Patrick. An excellent picture of the development of the Church before 
the fall of Rome. A choice of the Catholic Book Club. $4.50 


WALLED IN LIGHT: St. Colette 
by Sister Mary Francis, P.C. 


The first life written in English of the extraordinarily attractive 15th century 
saint who brought the Franciscan Order back to the ideals of St. Francis. By 
the author of that lovely book, “A Right to be Merry.” $3.95 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 
Translated by Ronald Knox and Michael Oakley 


Msgr. Knox, himself a great translator, found another to complete this trans- 
lation. A beautifully clear, modern English version of this favorite spiritual 


classic. $2.50 


APPROACH TO MONASTICISM 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller 


Monasticism as it looks to those in the world and as it appears to those inside 
the monastery: a practical, vocational book. $3.00 


At your bookstore 


For full descriptions of all our Spring books, articles and 
book reviews, write to us for Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET 


SHEED & WARD 
64 University Place, New York 3 





sponses seem hopelessly wrong and her 
small prayer kneeler skids across the 
floor, and how she reacts to her visiting 
mother’s charge that she has become in 
a few weeks “the convent drudge.” 

As Part II begins, Sister Clare has 
been a nun for sixteen years and is now 
novice mistress. In this post her “fault 
of pride” gives her the most “confusion 
and pain,” and she is removed from her 
post for “meddling” with Sister Paul’s 
vocation when she causes Sister Paul to 
be present but unseen as Sister Clare 
and her mother speak of the latter’s 
early vigorous opposition to Carmel. 

In Part III Sister Clare is prioress and 
again her humility is on trial. With great 
discernment and firm artistry Miss Bur- 
rough shows not only the trials but the 
quiet triumphs in holiness of a life aus- 
tere yet human. 


THE NATIVE MOMENT 

by Anthony C. West 

McDowell-Obolensky. $4.50 
The Native Moment, a novel of some 
skill and power with an obvious indebted- 
ness to James Joyce and perhaps less 
obviously to Graham Greene, is the story 
of a day and night in the life of an Irish 
beatnik down from the country to see 
the sights of Dublin by “the Liffey’s 
sewered flow.” 

Simon Green comes to Dublin in a 
truck, carrying an eel in a tin pail. Sick 
at heart because a girl back home, whom 
he admires, is the mock of the country- 
side since she is going to have an illegiti- 
mate child, Simon drowns his sorrows in 
pub after pub, and brings his sickness 
with him to the brothels and stews of 
Dublin. 

Humanity, Simon’s italicized sub-con- 
scious tells him, has “endless native mo- 
ments,” moments when one recognizes 
oneself in strangers. Dublin, a sick city 
and a “split-minded town,” is depicted 
here as the cancer in “a tired Ireland” 
and as a symbol of the entire world in 
our time. Prostitutes roam the streets, 
“featherless vultures feasting on the por- 
nographic night.” To Simon, who is at 
times described as a “heretic” and who 
seems to be representative of the Prot- 
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estant North, the causes of the festering 
wound that is Ireland are two: the 
Church and the State. 

Here is a rampaging Puritanism set- 
ting up a howl of discontent, a Puritan- 
ism that results, inevitably, in a rampag- 
ing pornography. With a brutal, clinical 
directness these pages parade a pageant 
of sexual perversion in all its loathsome- 
Self-disgust and a brooding pity 
are the chief emotions as one horrifying 
episode of men forever lost and damned 
succeeds another. In a relatively sober 
moment Simon declares, “Heaven, if ye 
need one, is here. There are no absolute 
standards of morality—there are no ab- 
solutes. The day we succeed in proving 
the existence of an absolute God is the 
day we are all in hell.” And all around 
him and throughout his progress in the 
book he is surrounded by the reeking 
filth of such a “heaven.” 

The Native Moment is an appalling 
book, one which cannot be recommended 
to any reader. 
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THE ART OF PRAYER 

BY MARTIAL LEKEUX O.F.M. 

Writing in a forceful, popular style, 
Fr. Lekeux shows how to prosper spir- 
itually by training oneself to speak to 
God in the way best suited to the in- 
dividual. Thoroughly covered are all 
types of prayer, as well as all the prob- 
lems that come up in learning to pray 
properly. $5.00 
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BY ALEXANDRE MASSERON 

AND MARION A. HABIG 

A popular history of the Franciscan 

Order. The first full report on all 

branches of English-speaking Francis- 

cans. Dozens of lists, charts and tables, 

plus a 32-page pictorial section. Illus- 

trated endpapers. Full-color cover. 
$5.95 
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LOVE OR CONSTRAINT? 
by Abbé Marc Oraison, D.D., M.D. 
Kenedy. $3.75 
Seldom does a book come under review 
which cannot be tbo highly praised. 


Love or Constraint? appears to be such 
a volume. The author is a French secular 
priest and clinical psychologist who has 
already put a considerable readership in 
his debt by his Union in Marital Love. 
Here he turns his attention to religious 


education, which he conceives as en- 
couraging in children, “as far as is hu- 
manly possible, those potentialities that 
will become the theological virtues under 
the action of God.” Unbalanced emo- 
tional environment in childhood makes 
stony ground for the work of religious 
education. The latter is not a question 
of “teaching” solely truths that origi- 
nate in heaven, but also of a proper 
psychological atmosphere. The child 
needs “to ascertain and the man to 
plumb the consciousness of his vocation 
and of his place in the living universe.” 
This place, which he holds in an immense 
dynamism, cannot be discovered without 
anguish. To have been first impaired, 
and then redeemed by Infinite Love, is 
the fact if not the experience of all child- 
hood. It is small wonder that “distortion, 
regressions and bitterness” may attend 
the efforts of adults to help the young 
achieve an existential vision of the life 
they are called to. A true life “totally 
luminous and lasting which breaks free 
from the limitations of the temporal,” 
may describe the child’s vocation as a 
Christian, but if religion has meant any- 
thing less than that to his parents or 


other religious teachers, the child will 
bear the mark of the discrepancy. 

This could be a frightening book; but 
in fact it emerges as a sobering one. The 
author, recognizing the difference, as- 
sures parents at intervals what the nor- 
mal situation is with regard to uncon- 
scious states affecting behavior and what 
is the pathological. He points out the 
ease with which those who take theoreti- 
cal cognizance of the dogma of original 
sin tend to disregard the practical reper- 
cussions of this mystery in their own 
psychological make-up. Specifically, he 
indicates that a subtle form of pride is 
at work in the religious educator who 
expounds the doctrine of man’s fall and 
then brands all careful scrutiny of its 
workings in himself and the child as 
naturalistic, animalistic or perverted. 
Actually, to affirm that man has a herit- 
age of original guilt is to say something 
of all three. 

No aspect of offense against child na- 
ture seems to have escaped Abbé Orai- 
son’s gaze. He speaks of directing the 
child’s search for God along overprecise 
and rigid lines which may result in a 
conception of Him that is a caricature. 
This attempt to “fix” too specifically cer- 
tain aspects of the truth about tran- 
scendent Infinity was surely in question 
in the Colomb catechism affair. The au- 
thor does not mention the latter, but 
speaks generically of the lack of faith 
evinced by any who would play at God 
under the pretext of teaching the reli- 
gious verities. God alone holds the key 
to discovery of Himself. We have the 
power to provide a false one. Use of the 
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wrong key first frustrates the child, then 
makes him cease to care whether there 
is anything beyond the door. 

The book describes effectively the men- 
tal mechanisms in adults which cause a 
child to conceive God in the monstrous 
guise of a vigilant policeman: “he will 
either submit passively or else he will 
knock down this hideous idol with one 
blow.” The treatment of the respect for 
the child’s liberty necessary if the little 
one is to win through the awful struggle 
and arrive at a separate identity is good; 
so is the author’s unmasking of what are 
called “traditions” in sacred matters 
which in fact are no more than preju- 
dices. “I was brought up like this and I 
haven't done so badly,” is the outlook of 
a parent or other religious educators who 
cannot bear that his children be happier, 
culturally richer or more fulfilled than 
he was himself. One finds oneself closing 
this book at intervals and thinking long 
thoughts about catechetical practice, the 
public worship of the Church, one’s own 
family and other families. 

There is considerably more in these 
pages than above indicated, notably a 
transcendent interpretation, on a few 
scattered pages, of all Scripture, and a 
keen insight into the difference between 
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a knowledge of correct behavior—which 
religious education is not—and the intro- 
duction of the heart into living Mystery 
—which it is. The treatment of mere 
moral education as contrasted with reli- 
gious education leads the reader to con- 
siderable “conscious reflection.” It is the 
last-named that this small book keeps 
calling the adult’s most important task. 
Rev. GERARD S. SLOYAN 


AFTER NINE HUNDRED YEARS 

by Yves Congar, O.P. 

Fordham University Press. $4.50 
The extensive press publicity on the com- 
ing Ecumenical Council has focussed our 
attention especially on the schism be- 
tween the Eastern and Western Churches. 
Father Congar here shows that in order 
to understand the schism we must realize 
that a long period of estrangement pre- 
ceded that epochal moment when stiff- 
necked Cardinal Humbert laid the bull 
of excommunication for Michael Ceru- 
larius on the altar of Santa Sophia in 
1054. A series of tragic historical epi- 
sodes as well as a divergence of cultural, 
political and ecclesiastical viewpoints can 
be traced back to the first faint stirrings 
of division under Constantine. 

The chief source of contention was the 
Primacy. But involved in it was a vast 
difference between East and West in 
their theological approach to the whole 
question of the Church. The East was 
chiefly interested in the actual experi- 
ence of living in the local church, mysti- 
cally and sacramentally, and the Eastern 
Christians tended to pay little attention 
to the juridical aspects of the Church or 
to its universality. Father Congar re- 
minds us however that Papal authority 
as it exists today did not come directly 
from the hand of Christ. He instituted 
the essential structure of that power but 
many causes less than divine have con- 
tributed to its development. 

While we should not ignore the dark 
spots in the story of the schism, yet we 
should also remember that during these 
long years of separation, the two bodies 
of Christians have been sharing the same 
basic beliefs and the same sacramental 
life. Father Congar urges us to build on 
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this common heritage a mutual charity, 
thus replacing our estrangement with a 
sense of our “mutual affinity.” Before 
arguing the points of divergency, “a psy- 
chological and spiritual reconciliation 
must be sought and feelings of confidence, 
and of real sympathy, aroused.” 

This is a book full of heart-warming 
kindliness, a scholarly volume whose 
sixty pages of painstaking notes as com- 
pared to ninety pages of text show 
the author is addressing his efforts to 
theologians and ecumenical workers. 
It provides certain excellent historical 
background material, especially on the 
“Oriental schism,” emphasizing key is- 
sues underlying the problems of re- 
union, and stressing the importance of 
understanding the true meaning of the 
schism. The work is a translation from 
the French, carefully and gracefully 
done by the staff of the Fordham Uni- 
versity Press and the Russian Center at 
Fordham. 

Rev. JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


AMERICAN CATHOLICS: 
A Protestant-Jewish View 

ed. by Philip Scharper 

Sheed & Ward. $4.95 
Everyone entertains the thought that he 
would like to know what others think of 
him. However, the opportunities for 
such revelation are seldom and when 
they occur they are likely to be un- 
pleasant. When we “tell people what 
we think of them” it is usually because 
we don’t think much of them. Here it is 
different. 

Philip Scharper has edited a book 
which in almost every sense is excep- 
tional. He has chosen from among the 
members of the American non-Catholic 
community a half-dozen friendly observ- 
ers of the Church who write of us with 
vigor, intelligence and candor. The task 
must have been difficult indeed for the 
writers; it is refreshing and salutary for 
the thoughtful reader. 

The six essays—and the post-script by 
Father Weigel—are all different and per- 
sonal; they are even occasionally contra- 
dictory. Thus, Arthur Cohen labels the 
Judaeo - Christian heritage “a myth” 
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while Rabbi Gilbert in the next essay 
appeals to the expression without ques- 
tioning it. Similarly, some of the prob- 
lems raised by Professor Robert McAfee 
Brown are answered by Dr. Robinson. 
The temptation for the Catholic in a 
situation like this is that he finds himself 
accepting the kind words offered him 
but making apologetic response to the 
criticisms. We have been so busy over the 
years defending ourselves that we have 
never learned to listen in patience and 
to try to understand the deeper implica- 
tions of the case made by the observer. 

This is the great success of the present 
book, that it puts down in friendly and 
forceful way the anxieties of our neigh- 
bors—real anxieties even if not caused 
by real facts—and asks us to help find 
solutions. Kindness is not enough, as 
Arthur Cohen demonstrates with much 
emotion; we must understand something 
of our neighbor’s mentality and the frame 
of reference in which we appear to him. 
Each reader is likely to see here a reve- 
lation of his non-Catholic neighbor which 
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he never suspected; some will be hurt by 
what they see, many will be shocked. The 
point is that these are the facts, socio- 
logical facts, if you wish, with which we 
must find social and civic harmony. 

Nothing in the book suggests that there 
is some golden road leading us all into 
some utopian religious future. Quite the 
contrary, there are dead-end street mark- 
ers placed on many present efforts and 
red lights are more in evidence than 
green ones. All the same the book offers 
hope, but realistic not visionary hope, 
that deeper understanding through dia- 
logue can direct us in paths that will 
make mutual respect and friendship pos- 
sible with no sacrifice of principle. Wher- 
ever the future may lead, we do not 
know, but it is clear that the present can 
fruitfully begin here. 

Rr. Rev. Mscr. Francis J. LALLY 


CHRIST AND THE CHRISTIAN 

by Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 

Sheed & Ward. $3.00 
CHRISTIANS IN A CHANGING WORLD 

by Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A. 

Fides Publishers. $3.95 
It is a very rewarding task to review 
these two books together because they 
form a whole view of the Lay Apostolate 
—the contemplative and the active, the 
principle and the practice. This is not 
to say that the one book is purely con- 
templative and the other actionist. It is 
merely a matter of emphasis and stress. 
Both of them have a freshness of insight 
and boldness of affirmation at once pro- 
vocative and stimulating. They are wel- 
come additions to the growing literature 
on the position of laymen in the Catholic 
Church. 

Father Gleason is primarily interested 
in Christ as the source and center of 
life. “The centrality of the Incarnate 
Christ,” he maintains, “is the one fact 
which distinguishes Christians from all 
who are not Christians and which unites 
them among themselves. The entrance 
of God into our temporal-spatial world is 
the heart of our faith.” Father Gleason 
writes as a dogmatic theologian, but his 
concern in this book is the spiritual life 
drawn from the deepest wells of dogma, 





NEW BOOKS 


not the scientific aspects of proofs. Now 
such an approach is eminently valuable 
to lay apostles, for their faith and love 
is to be tested daily in the stresses and 
strains of their vocation. The pious de- 
votional life of the past centuries is sim- 
ply not tough-sinewed enough equipment 
to withstand or to conquer the powerful 
forces of the modern world. And, as 
Father Gleason points out, they enter the 
lists not as defenders but as conquerors. 
Christianity, since the permanent victory 
of Christ on the Cross, is a conquering 
force. It is a slow but eternally sure 
battle we fight. The author’s chapters 
entitled “Hope and Fear” and “The 
Work of the Christian” are especially 
meaty. He makes fine use of the latest 
German, French and American theolo- 
gians. Here and there an unsupported or 
unexplained sentence mars the enjoy- 
ment of this book. 

Father Geaney writes in a much 
brisker style because his book is not 
quite so theological. He has a very fresh 
and challenging way of saying quiet, pro- 
found things. He makes what is perennial 
in the Church appear as immediate as 
today’s newspaper. “Whoever is to carry 
the message of Christ to man,” he writes, 
“must gladly bear the stamp of his times. 
He must identify himself with its culture, 
wear its garb, make the aspirations of its 
people his own.” “Young people cannot 
understand why we cling to the out- 
moded forms of a world that has already 
spent itself., Their viewpoint is refresh- 
ingly logical and basically Christian .. . 
because it parallels on a natural level 
the God-orientated virtue of hope.” 

In such a spirit he surveys the Ameri- 
can Church, its problems and its prom- 
ises, the parish, the family, youth and 
the occupational world. This is a stimu- 
lating and provocative book which should 
be read preferably after Father Glea- 
son’s. Action should follow contempla- 
tion, but not in such a way that first we 
pray and then we act. Rather it should 
be like the incense permeating the lit- 
urgical activities of the Mass. This mod- 
ern world needs most a contemplative 
laity in action. 

Rev. ANTHONY S. Woops, S.J. 
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The first 2 magnificent volumes of the 


most astounding Catholic publishing achievement 
of our time -- yours FREE -- no strings attached 
when you order 


EUGE. . 
NEVER BEFORE AN ENCYCLOPEDIA paw 


AS USABLE AS THIS ONE! 


Here, without question, is the great refer- 


et Me ea Ee) «= THE TWENTIETH 


of 150 superb. volumes—each volume com- IS 


plete in itself, each covering just one phase a 
of religion, each by a Catholic scholar out- § f : 
standing in his field—and each arranged and 


written for enjoyable continuous reading as 


well as for ready reference! Among the vol- ‘i 
umes already published are “Who is the ie 
Devil?”, “History of the Mass”, “The Pa- BY 
pacy”, “What is Life?” igi a t 


, “Origin of Man”, 
“What is the Trinity?”, “Biblical Criticism” 


and more. We make this astounding offer - ; 
of your first two volumes Free because we : 
believe that no thinking Catholic can afford : 


to be without this monumental source of 
information and inspiration! 


GET YOUR FREE GIFT BOOKS 
...NO STRINGS ATTACHED! 


Why do we offer you the first two volumes 
FreEE? Simply because we believe that, after 
seeing them, reading them, dipping into them 
for ready reference—you will want to con- 
tinue receiving two new volumes every 
month at only $4.95 for both each month, 
until you have the entire, magnificent 150- 
volume set as your own priceless, precious, 
personal possession! But you must be the 
judge. With your order for two books a 
month, we send you the first two books 
ABSOLUTELY Free. They are yours to keep 
even if you decide to cancel later. And you 
may cancel at any time, and pay only for 
books received after the first two gift 
books. Fair enough? Mail card today! 
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NO RISK — YOU HAVE EVERYTHING TO GAIN! 


Yes, you have everything to gain. You can be among the 
most alert, intelligent, superbly informed Catholic. in the 
little time it takes you to read and digest the two enjoyable, 
easy-to-read books you get each month—at only $4.95 for 
both, 


in — 
needed! 


stamp 


no 


And you have nothing to lose! You may cancel at any time, 
and pay only for books received after the first two gift 
books. We make this astounding offer of your first 2 volumes 
FREE because we believe that no thinking Catholic can 
afford to be without this monumental source of information 
and inspiration. 

But you must act now —because our supply of free gift 
books is limited. 
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SEND NO MONEY! 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW is 
FOR YOUR 2 FREE GIFT BOOKS ! 
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‘When you order your set of the new 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF CATHOLICISM from 
THE PAULIST BOOK MART 


you get these first 
, superb volumes absolutely 


OUR GIFT TO YOU Ce II) song ee 
When we say “gift” we meon just author and distin- 


that—no strings attached, no obli- guished French 
gotion whatsoever, These two ‘t ; Academician—HENRI 
magnificent volumes, the first two rf, DANIEL - ROPS — each 
of 150 to be published at the rate volume is the work of a 


of two a montth, are YOURS FREE, x j leading Catholic authority 
YOURS TO KEEP whether or not Se by FS in his field. Each volume 


you later decide to cancel! carries the Imprimatur. 


HAILED AS THE MOST IMPORTANT CATHOLIC 
PUBLISHING PROJECT OF OUR TIME! 


Yes, this astonishing and unique monument to scholarship 
and faith is being hailed all over the world as the most 
important Catholic publishing achievement of our time! It 
CLAIM is indeed! For here, in 150 easy-to-handle and easy-to-read 
volumes (being published at the rate of 2 volumes a month) 
is the sum of Christian knowledge and culture! 
Winner of The Thomas More Association Medal for the most 
YOUR FREE distinguished contribution to Catholic publishing of the year 
for 1958, the TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF CATHOLICISM contains everything anyone could want 


GIFT BOOKS to know on any subject involving Catholicism! 
TRY BEFORE YOU BUY! 


Now the Paulist Book Mart makes it possible for you to try 
before you buy—to sample two complete volumes of this monu 
mental work. They are our gifts to you— read all the details 
inside, then mail card to us! 











